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I have had an uncommon share, I would have no posthumous 
ones displayed at my funeral, and therefore desire to be buried 
in the next burying-place to the place where I shall die, and 
limit the whole expense, of my funeral to £190.” Shortly after 
comes the following clause: “The several devises and be- 
quests hereinbefore and hereinafter given by me to and in fa- 
vour of my eed ae | Philip Stanhope, shall be subject to 
the condition restriction hereinafter mentioned ; that is to 
say, that in case my godson, Philip Stanhope, shall at any 
time hereafter keep, or be concerned in the keeping of any 
race-horse or race-horses, or pack or of hounds, or re- 
side one night at Newmarket, that infamous seminary of ini- 
quity and ill manners, during the course of the races there, or 
shall resort to the said raccs, or saall lose in any one day at 
any game or bet whatsoever the sum of £500, then, and in any 
of the cases aforesaid, it is my express will, that he, my said 


,000 to and for the use of the Dean and Chapter of Weat- 
minster, for every such offence or misdemeanour as is above 
specified, to be recovered by action for debt in any of her 
Majesty's Courts of Record at Westminster.” The will entails 
a similar penalty on the letting of Chesterfield House. The 
present Lord Chesterfield, who is son of the man on whom 
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these liabilities were imposed, has certainly let Chesterfield 
House, and has, we will venture to say, passed some nights at 









the “infamous seminary of iniquity and ill-manners.” His 





TOGETHER! 


Ritervature. 


For the “ Albion.” 


“ Whither? together; so, no matter whither.” 


I dreamed I was sailing with you 
Before 


a salt sea breeze, 
And ever you steered the boat 
Where boiled the wildest seas. 


I sat at your dainty fe 


to the 


A tall stout ship went down 


eet, 
In the light of your luminous eyes ; 
is into a 
Where we saw the black rocks rise. 


On the bar at the harbour’s mouth ! 


We sailed through the wildest water, 
I think we sailed 


the windiest weather ; 


Danger 
But [ know we sailed it together. 


And blue was the sea below, 


And blue was the sky above ; 


When out from the waters of Peril 


HER MAJESTY’S COURT,OF PROBATE. 
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are on way to the city, 
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We sailed to the harbours of Love. 
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right hand side of St. Paul’s Churchyard, when bate 
there is an archway, nb wine 
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ancestor vested the infliction of the penalty in the reverend 

hands of the Dean and Chapter, to mark by a sort of Parthian 

dart his sense of the frasPing spirit he considered they had 

evinced in their ings with him respecting the land on 

which his house was built, and to show what a rigid enaction 

_— penalty imposed he anticipated from such sharp prac- 
ners. 






who is to gather them, is a strange passion in the mind of 
, the Duke of Marlborough,” says 


Dr. King, “when he was in the last stage of life, and very in- 







ings on a cold dark night to save sixpence in chair hire. 

the Duke, who left at his death more than a million and a 
half sterling, could have foreseen that all his wealth and 
honour were to be inherited by a grandson of my Lord Tre- 
vor’s, who had been one of his enemies, would he have been 
so careful to save sixpence for the sake of his heir? Not for 
the sake of his heir; but he would always have saved a six- 


pence. 
“What!” exclaimed an —- in amazement, as he 
paused in taking down instructions for a will from the mouth 
of a wealtby old skinflint, “ you leave all this to your nephew ? 
pe Fa spend it in atwelvemonth.” “ Well,” replied the 
old w, “Lonly hope he’ll have as much pleasure in spend- 
it as I have had in saving it.” 
here is perhaps nowhere to be found in London a more 
ey of — in all ranks and conditions than 
e searching room of the Principal Regis- 
te nyt ad hat perowind & pean i —~ 
to w ie on his 
e ; there are the clerks of the various representa- 
tives of the celebrated J Ady, who hold out such glitter- 
ing bilities in the second column of the Times, and a va- 
riety of others, whom interest or curiosity prompt to inquiry. 
No cash is allowed to be taken in the Registry, and every one 
wishing to search must provide himself with a shilling Pro- 



















Stamp. 
A foreign a | to us one day in the searching- 
room, and sought an explanation of something which puzzled 
her. It appeared that she was anxious to ver whether 
marquis, in high favour in the days of the cy 
ueathed a substantial legacy to a female relation of 
her own, who had in old times stood high in his favour. She 
, notwithstanding the denial of the executors, that 
had been left, and was determined to know the 
truth. The search proved somewhat tedious; for every one 
familiar with wills property, a how 


they are encrusted wi j and long-win Phrage- 
ology, from which it is difficult the unini to cull the 
of the thing; and the py By 3 farther y en- 
in this case from the fact that the noble lord, albeit 
devoted to “lovely women,” was somewhat fickle, and soon 
demanded a new toy; a codicil was made in favour of each 
new idol, and when dismissed from the pedestal of favour, 
d oked, while a similar provision was made for her suc- 
a eapaie; bat dun neniee the >< 
umber of twenty-five ; but, nothing was forthcoming for 
Masemvlselle ulie. 


hich came into operation in 1858, 
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perseded, 

and the whole authority and transferred, both in England 
and Ireland, to the Court of Probate. eng is now 
into forty districts, in each of which there is a 

A person must now either prove a will 
district in which the testator had a fixed place of abode 
hi i Devonshire 
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Until about the Negioniog of the eighteenth century, it was 









a 4 been proved oy dom. A gay Mg side 
bitterness and contention, some of these | return the original to the executors if they desired it, so 


eventually become a source of revenue rather than of ex- 


pense. 

A very important department, of whose existence the public 
are as yet scarcely aware, is that in which executors may 
prove wills in person, in all cases of the ordinary sort where 
no reference to the Court is required. The number of wills 
\bus proved is gradually on the increase, and now averages 
about eighteen a week. 

Recourse is very frequently had to the ee to deter- 
mine points in reference to peerage claims: old wills supply- 
ing many links which could not otherwise be foun. A vast 

ber of d ts were in request at the time of the 
Shrewsbury peerage case. The Government have for some 
time past, on the urgent re tation of many eminent 
literary men, sanctioned the establishment of a department for 
literary inquiry, which ie directed by a gentleman of literary 





son, shall torfeit and pay out of my estate the sum of] attainments, who affurds every facility to those who desire to 


make research ; and a large number of persons have availed 
themselves of the department. 
The business transacted in the Conrt of Probate and its 
try is of two sorts; noncontentious, or“ Common Form,” 
and contentious. Noncontentious business is that of obtain- 
ing probate of a will, or letters of administration to the effects 
of a person who has died intestate, where there is no conten- 
tion as to the ~ thereto ; including the passing of probate 
and administrations through the Court of te in conten- 
tious cases, when the contest is terminated; and also all busi- 
ness in the Court which is not contentious nor of the nature 
of a suit, but in which the judgment of the Court is necessary ; 
and also the business of lodging caveats against (which means 
arresting the passing of) grants of probate or of administration. 
For the benefit of those who know very little about such 
matters, we will state that the object of a probate, or a grant 


The desire to heap up great riches, almost irrespective of | of letters of administration, is to afford security to personal 


estate. 
Thus the Directors of the Bank of England, and others 
holding money and securities, would not deliver them up 


firm, would walk from the public rooms in Bath to his ode without the authority of the Court of Probate, which, by its 


probate or grant of administration, identifies the person who 
is entitled to receive them. 
The Court of Probate does not deal with will cases in which 
a doubt arises as to the meaning, because it is not a court of 
construction ; but it disposes of those in which parties con- 
tend that what purports to bea willis not one, inwemuch as 
it was procured by undue influences or fraud, or that the tes- 
tator, at the time of making it, was not of sound mind, mem- 
at and understanding. 
hese will causes generally afford glimpses into human 
nature in some of its least agree:ble aspects. Old Miss 
Muddle dies, whose relations have, for a considerable time, 
been chafing with impatience at(what Charles IL. apologetic- 
ally called) the“ unconscionable time” she takes dying; and 
no sooner is the will read to the assembled family than the 
strife begins. Mrs. John Muddle, who, by her own account, 
has been a model of the sisterly-in-law virtues, learns with 
—— and indignation that sbe and > arc cut off 
with a shilling, while the James Muddles and scapegrace 
Under these untoward 


soon come in for si 

circumstan Mr. and Mrs. John soon begin to remember 

how “ very poe dear Tabitha was getting about the 

time of that codicil so favourable to the Jameses. A rigid in- 
uiry of Mrs. Marmalade and Mr. the old lady's con- 
dential domestics, elicits tho fucts, that, on more 

than one occasion, she had wished to eat her dinner twice 


over; had once been on the Pees ot paying see gone 


= £ second — and yes ee have Xs dey he ener 
e integrity o! t paragon of commercial : 
on three different occasions called the A Jane. 


whereas the true and name of that domestic was Mary 
Ann; and, further, that fir. James himself was on a certain 
occasion heard to declare that his lamented aunt made such a 
mess of her affairs, that she was not fit to manage the simplest 
piece of business. Here then is ample evidence for a verdict 
that “The testatrix was not, at the time of executing the said 
codicile, of sound mind, memory, and understanding.” 
Having got thus far, the next step was to prove that that 
vile woman, Mrs. James, had exercised such dominion over 
poor Tabitha’s mind, in fact, the will was not her will, 
but Mrs. James’s. It was proved beyond doubt that the said 
codicil was executed within three weeks after the Jameses had 
been staying at the house; and Marmalade, who had winced 
under certain reflections of Mrs. James as to the mysterious anc 
enormous consumption of comestibles in the establishment 
(whereas Mr. John has, to use her own expression, “ always 
behaved to her as a gentleman should,” which, being inter- 
preted, means “tipped” the faithful creature generously), is 
prepared to establish the fact of Mrs. James’s cruel do 
. Spigot, too (whose comfortable savings 
fections of the gentle Marmalade) remembers 


with disgust and ind! insinuations made by Mr. James, 


| when, ted more vigilant oe kindly in- 
cponted for ear Adee Tabitha tor cellar and cellar-book ; and 


he, too, is prepared for a visit to Westminster to enuorse the 
startling allegations of his portly np oeen 
After these moons will come the lesser lights, who borrow 





The Court, however, being familiar with terrible Tevela- 
tions, was not properly aghast at this evidence, and impati- 
ently exclaimed, “ Well, go on, go on.” (Sotto voce, “ What 
rubbish!) “That's all, my lord,” replied the intelligent 
en Be Ons el te wag bows Tear tovell us this P* 

‘en 
Ts potion ie narrated would 
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BB and Dr. Quickslow will reply to Mr. Pawkins, that failure and 
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oon te apy =f enough her abigail in attendance is heard to remark 
toa 
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THE ALBION. 


September 23 








itively lived upon the r 
old lady. You heard the evidence of the two servants, Mar- 
malade and Spigot,and 1 must say more respectable witnesses 
I never saw in the box, whose testimony the learned serjeant 
tried in vain to shake. I asked Mrs. Marmalade, “ Who or- 
dered the dinner ?” “ Mrs. James, sir.” “ Who kept the cellar- 
key?” “Mr. James generally, sir.” “ Who paid the wages?” 
os James, sir.” hy, gentlemen, it was all Mr. James 
and Mrs. James: the poor old lady was a mere cipher in her 

own house. My client is an upright, honourable man, who 

would disdain to trade upon the weakness of an old woman 

in her dotage, stroke her tabby cat, drink her Madeira, and 

suggest a codicil in his own favour; he spurned such dirty 

courses, and, gentlemen, I rest assured that you will not let 

' him suffer for his honourable conduct ; I rest assured that 
penetration will recognise the real state of the case, and 

that you will unanimously arrive at a verdict that this codicil 

ht not to be and must not be sustained.’ 
“fie. Serjeant Valentine, “who has the honour to appear” 
for the James Muddies, will unfold to us a tale of a very differ- 
i ent complexion. After panting out gross ;inconsistencies in 
’ his “learned friend, Mr. Pawkins’s” statements, he will in- 
: sinute that Marmalade and Spigot are a pair of swindlers, 
whose evidence is wholly unreliable ; will paint in the boldest 
colours an unflattering picture of the John Muddles, and as- 
sert that the whole case is founded on the invention of this 
unprincipled couple, smarting from chagrin at the failure of 
their nefarious schemes; end finally, after much impressive 
head-slapping, and reference to the intense respectability of 
the witnesses he intends to call, will express the privilege he 
feels it to be permitted to address gentlemen so remarkable as 
he instinctively recognizes them to be for every good quality 
jurymen ought to ; and will intimate his grateful sense 
of the attention (No. 6, who having a corner seat, has been 
enjoying a gentle doze, here being nudged by his neighbour, 
begins to give signs of consciousness) with which they have 
listened to him, and the profound confidence with which he 
leaves the cause in their hands as men of position, men of in- 
telligence, and men of the world. He sits down, and his ju- 
nior calls Miss Pozer. 

After a brief interval, and mech rustling of silk, so rich as 
to be in itseli suggestive of legacies, a lady, enveloped in vo- 
1 luminous folds of that costly material, stumbles gracefully up 

the s of the witness-box; and having been cruelly re- 
to put up her veil, and further, bare one fair hand to 

the public gaze, is duly sworn, kissing the book at the wrong 
Then, with a voice of touching softness, and an exqui- 

site languor of demeanour, in reply to the respectful query of 
Mr. Berfeant Valentine, she ecules to the name of Amelia 
Pozer, after repeated but unavailing solicitations from the 
judge *o “s louder.” Pozer, who - has an in- 
superable difficulty in making herself audible (though 


James; why he and his wife 


—*“ Law, she can speak loud enough if she please”) 
informs the Court with a sob (whereupon Mr. Serjeant Valen- 
tine suggests a glass 6f water, which is immediately produced, 
but is —_ not particularly refreshing, having been at least 
three hours in a crowded court, and my Lord says, “ You can 
sit down, madam, if you please,”)—that she was dear Miss 
Muddle’s dearest friend ; that that lamented lady was a mar- 
vel of shrewdness and sagacity, and of all the mental qualities 
most requisite for will-making. And Pozer’s testimony is 
presently endorsed by a varie!y of witnesses, who afford illus- 
trations of the lamented deceased’s intellectual excellence, 
until both judge and jury are absolutely exasperated with the 

tion of the theme. Then Mr. Pawkins rises and says, 
“ One word, Miss Pozer, if you please. 1 believe there was a 
little — de ceur in tormer days between Mr. John Muddle 


Miss Pozer, with scarcely suppressed indignation in her 
voice, “ There was, sir.” 

Mr. P.—And the engagement was broken off by the gentle- 
man, was it not? 

Miss P.—He behaved shamefully. 

Mr. P.—Thank you, that will do. A droop at the jury, who4 
are silently chuckling. 

Then if there’s plenty of money to fight about, the evidence 
of the great lunacy doctors will be imported into the case, 


Sa EDT 


memory is ee an accompaniment of failure of the 
mental powers generally ; and that an old lady who seven 
5 times a day imparted to you the fact of her favourite tabby 
being in an interesting condition, entirely oblivious of having 
already confided to you this important event, might be quite 
unfit to dispose of her Seny. 
Whereupon Mr. Serjeant Valentine will say, “ Now, Dr. 
Quickslow, allow me to ask you, is not failure of the memory 
an almost invariable eongeminant of advanced age?” 


r. ow.— Certainly. 
Mr. Serjeant Valentine.—And is not a very defective me- 
mory — with a strong and decided will? 
Dr. w.—Oh, certainly, 


Mr. eant Valentine (with a triumphant glance at the 
jury-box)—J won't trouble you any further, Dr. Quickslow. 
j h is a pretty fair sample of many of the cases which 
come before the Court of Probate; and it may be observed 
that the majority of the wills disputed are those of old wo- 
men. These cases certainly hold up melancholy pictures of 
what we all may come to, sinking into an unloved old age, 
surrounded by harpies of relations eagerly wailing to pounce 
upon their prey, and fight for the lion’s share. 

The of these will cases are sometimes very heavy 
indeed ; the largest on record is the Dyce Sombre cause, it 
lasted four years and cost £20,000.—To be concluded next 


——— 


RED JIM. 


Five-and-twenty years ago it was such a summer, here in 
Victoria, as it now is in the end of February, 1865; that is to 
say, the bush grass lay long and dead amid moveless trees, or 

pon the level tiresome plains; the heated air quivered 
against the low horizon, and danced above the withered ver- 
dure like the surroundings of a furnace. There had been a 
long season of drought. Nothing but dry water-beds, dis- 
i anes Becks, and vendetnd os were to be seen any- 
where ; sometimes the black vy masses of smoke would 
roll along the distant sky, and cloud the glaring sun to crim- 
son. Sometimes in the close night a flush, far and faint, told 
that the conflagrations which had reach 
ml shall never t! Day after day the 
v same bright 
sky, the me a hil brig 


— 


i 
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I began to experience a fierce irritable longing for rain that 
haunted me 4 and night like a coming mania. Some nights 
I threw myself down outside the hut and tried to sleep, but 
could find no rest; the still hot atmosphere kept up the fever 
that was coming upon me, and my slumber was ever broken. 
I used to envy the oid station horse they had Jeft for my use, 
when I heard him nibbling among the grass in the darkness of 
the night, and snorting satisfaction that the sun had passed 
the hazy hills. After a time I began to loathe the weary 
walk home, and, taking with me an extra supply of tea and 
damper, made a practice of camping where the sheep camped : 
visiting my hut only as the vagaries of the flock led me to its 
vicinity; then I replenished my stock, and left with the 
sheep again. 
come delirious, for I had nothing to relieve the frightful 
monotony—always the same brazen sky, the dead sweltering 
heat, the motionless forest, the strange murmurings of the 
wilderness, like the faint whisperings of a sea-shell. 

One night I was lying tossing about in the long grass of a 
box-swamp, not a mile from my hut. I chose the place, because 
the ground was cooler there than on the unsheltered plain; 
and as I looked up to the dull starlight, I ay of many of 
my boyish remembrances, and soon felt that I was weepin 
what time they surged up dimly and tenderly. How I po | 
for the bleak sky, the cold bracing wind, and the sleety rain 
of home! How I longed for the pattering fall of rain on the 
windows, and the winter comfort of the Sright hearthstone. 
Somehow these longings wove in with my thoughts, and in a 
partial dream I heard winter sounds again, and loud words, 
and laughter. 

1 awoke with a sudden start to see, not twenty yards from 
me, three men hobbling their horses, and speaking to each 
other about some bush fire. I could hardly persuade myself 
that I was not still dreaming. 

One of the men was soon engaged in lighting a fire on a 
bare patch of ground, and I was about rising to join them 
and taste of companionship once more, when a column of 
flame started up suddenly and displayed a face that caused 
me to shrink back again, with a muttered thanksgiving that 
I was not discovered. The face that the fire revealed was 
known to me at once, though I had never seen it before. The 
one eye and hair Jip of “ Red Jim” had been freely spoken 
about in every shepherd’s hut on the surrounding stations. 
There was no mistaking him. The bull-dog forehead, the 
heavy jaw, and the thick neck, were features that in them- 
selves would have sufliciently pointed out the identity of this 
escaped convict. 
I think I never beheld so perfect an impersonation of a bad 
criminal. It was well known that Red Jim had escaped 
from penal servitude, accompanied by three others, but had 
arrived in this colony alone. It was equally well known that 
he could only have survived the incredible journey by canni- 
balism. Jim had ruthlessly murdered one or two settlers 
against whom he entertained a grudge, and every effort was 
beiog at that time made to capture him. There was nothing 
remarkable in the faces of his companions. They simply 
showed by word and feature all the evidences of ruffianiam 
usual in men of their class. They had coarse long limbs and 
heavy reckless faces, seared into revolting by a 
long series of crimes. Two of them were armed with guns. 
hese thoughts and observations passed through my mind 
in much less time than it takes to write them. I a seeeey 
recalled from speculation by hearing the word “ ujah” 
used. Hallelujah was the sobriquet given to my master be- 
cause of his strictly adhering to the habit of ing prayers 
in the family, morning and evening. Mr. Christmas was a 
kind benevolent man, respected by e 

tion; and by none more than by my: He had been very 
considerate to me in a late illness, and often sought by many 
subsequent attentions to cheer the loneliness of my employ- 
ment. One of Red Jim’s companions, in answer to something 
Red Jim said, replied with an oath : 

“ Yes, we'll see if his psalm-singing will save him now.” 
Then the other said: “ There are a couple of women there, 
band we shall have time to give them a taste of bush life before 
mo: . 

“Look ye’ere,” growled the ruffilan, “ we'll roast Hallelujah 
first. That’s our look-out, We'll see if the old prayer-pat- 
terer has nothing eise to do but help to run us down. Give him a 
taste of fire before the devil gets him.” 

I had no fever, no lassitude, now ; the prostration of the last 
few weeks left me as by magic, and in its stead I felt a fierce 
delightful energy ting along every nerve. Down close 
amongst the tindering grass, awa’ 

breath, and a wild feeling closing row 


and knees, with a slow determined care that has sur- 
pons me, avoiding every branch or twig that might crackle 
n my I burried on past the flock without so much as 
disturbing a sheep. 

Not till a long safe distance intervened did I stand erect, 
and fresh for the events of the night. Whatever they might 
= Y-- in his mercy alone knew. 

turned and saw the black forms of the bi mov- 
ing about the blaze, and with a run I started for the hut. Be- 
fore a quarter of an hour passed, I saw it dimly against the 
sky, and aimost at the same instant a frightened snort told me 
that the horse was within a few yards of my course. Utter- 
ing a burried es that I had found him so provi- 
dentially near, 1 unfastened the hobbles with quick steady 
hands, and led him to the threshold. 


I see 

that is not a star. in ® moving, x is Rio pase of Ga bame 
It seems extinguished now. No, there it isagain. Hurrah, it 
isacandle. It is the homestead, calm and peaceful. Again, 


8 to say, I never felt such a sense of as I did 
when th tt hed found the house oe aulatip the 
trackless bush 





i 
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1 am sure | had fever, and would soon have be- | said 


Recalling the man now, as I saw him then, | u 


“hand” on the sta- | fro: 


7 : like the refi 
SS 
‘ my heart, I crept 
from the vicinity of the fire. I pursued my way, on my hands | hush. 
since 


The door opened, and a gush of light streamed upon the 
oom, giinting on the sides of the reeking horse. Mr, 
ristmas 


himself—old, = —_ and pay as Many a 
yor man—peered out into the night with an expression of 
mee In beyond, were the evidences of calm and refine 
ment. A quiet comfort dwelt in the little glimpse I had of the 
room, that settled upon me even then, rough bushman as] 
was, with a pleasing sense. I can recal myself, bending below 
the withers of the panting horse, to peer under the rather low 





vera my dress wet with perspiration from his heavy sides, 
and my hand p ing the moisture from his shoulder til] J 
heard it fall pattering on the gravel 


Mr. Christmas thought it was the working overseer, for he 
id, “Is that you, Curran?” and without waiting for a re. 
ply, he to place the light upon the table, and then 
step out to where I was. 

“ Well, Curran, what is? I thought you were at the fire.” 

“Tt is not Curran, sir,” I replied, “but Ned, the shepherd. 
I have come to tell you——” 

_“ Better have your supper first, Ned. You've had a hard 
ride, I see. Are the sheep all right ?”’ 

“There is no time for supper. Red Jim !” 

I hurriedly told him all 1 knew. He heard me to the end 
without once interrupting, and then said quickly, “ Come in. 
There is indeed no time to lose.” 

I stepped after him across the pleasant room, where there 
were seated two ladies reading. 

“ Ladies,” said Mr. Christmas, as gracefully as though I held 
the position of a gentleman rather than that of a servant: 
“ this is Ned Graham, the shepherd, to whom you remember 
sending medicine and comforts during his illness.” The la 
dies bowed pleasantly as Mr. Christmas continued, “ He is 
~~ de return pot kindness with interest.” 

ey looked at me with some surprise; principally, I think, 
because of the emphatic, distinct way in which the last few 
words were spoken. After a pause, the master said, “ Ame- 
lia, Emily—I wish to speak to you both for a moment.” 

They all three left the room, while I, curious in such mat- 
ters, looked at the open books that were lying on the table 
One was Ivanhoe; a second some French work; and that 
—> the old gentleman’s chair, a large family Bible. 

a few minutes I heard Mr. Christmas’s step as he re- 
turned with two double-barrelled guns. There was a rigid 
expression on his face, very different to what I had ever seen 
there before : not the slightest evidence of faltering or fear. 

“ Are you cocl, and a good shot ?” were the first words he 


ttered. 
“Tam, sir,” I replied, confidently. “Are the guns loaded, 
and the ladies safe ?” 

“ They are in as cafe a position as I can find for them, Ned, 
and the guns are loaded with coarse shot and ball. You had 
better see if the powder is well up into the nipples. I am 
sorry to say my caps are none of the best. A shot missed, 
may be death to us, and to those I value more than myself. 
However, we are in the hands of God.” 
mh, plan do you purpose, Mr. Christmas?” I asked, 

est 


y- 
“ Take half a glass of brandy, and I will tell you.” 
He signed to the sideboard, where a decanter . Lwas 
about to follow his suggestion, when he said, “Stay; Don't 
between the light and the window. Go the table. 


verything must weer the ce of peace. We cannot 
tell where tbey are now, and it would not do to arouse their 


° 


t was extinguished, the door was 
quietly on the little parterre in 


« “ Now,” said my master, slowly, “ there are only our two 
selves to defend my home and my children. My servants are 
all absent at a bush fire that was reported this afternoon, 
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“ Sartain—when Leary spun his yarn about the fire, the cove 
sent ’em all away to it.” 

“ Hallelujah fust. If we fire the box, it'll bring ’em back.” 

“ And no grabbing the molls,” whispered one of them, 
authoritatively, and whom I fancied was Red Jim, “till I 
make the cursed old psalm-singer a back log for the bonfire. 
Then we'll make love if you choose.” 

“Come on!” said an impatient voice; “ don’t hold a prayer 
meeting over it.” 

— ay tied their am . = ran at right 
angles to against which I s , and approached 
entrance still ace file. I determined to adhere strictly to 
the orders I had received, and waited for the opposite fire. I 
knew that my companion would allow the men to advance a 
little, so that he might not endanger me; and it was with a 
throbbing heart that | saw the black form of the bushranger 
pass between us. 

I heard him stumble with an oath over a cart-rut. Then a 
line of flame cut its abrupt short track on the darkness, and 
the sound had not passed to echoes before a shrill cry tollowed 
it, as the villain gered on a few paces and fell, ploughing 
ap the dust. The light of the discharge had just died out, 
when I heard another snap, as a sportsman shoots when fir- 
ing right and left. Iknew that the master’s gun was now 
useless. 

“Come on, Nix! It’s the cove himself. I saw him by the 
light of the shot ; his sting’s gone now.” And one of the men 
rushed to where my master stood, followed ne his comrade. 

I had one of them covered, but if I fired (I heard the noise 
of 8 ling) I might kill my master. Thus I stood at aim, 
undecided and half mad. The voice of one of the men saying 
“Damn you,knife him!” resolved me and I fired amongst them. 
I saw some one sink down, but I could not tell who it was, 
and as he appeared to let go his hold, and rush to the horses, 
I took a second hurried aim and fired ; then I bounded across 
the entrance, just in time to see the wounded wretch bending 
over Mr. Christmas and es strangle him. In a moment 
the gun was poised and smashed to fragments on his skull. 
But we had pe me our strength, and the remaining bush- 
ranger, who believed he had stabbed my companion, seized 
one of the guns left standing at the fence, and fired. The bal 
was unpleasantly close, and I had scarcely time to know that 
I was uninjured, when Red Jim himself was upon me with 
the weapon clubbed. I made a rapid spring at him before 
the blow could fall, and, grappled with him. We rolled on 
the ground together. With all the force of my strength I re- 
sisted his efforts to grasp me by the throat, but at last his 
hideous face suak close to mine, and his teeth met beneath my 
chin. I experienced a suffocating giddy ry and then [ 
heard hurried voices and coomre eet just as | felt my grip 
relax powerless, But the frightful gripe relaxed too, and Red 
Jim rose to his feet,and jumped on my chest with all his 
force. 

When I came to consciousness, I found myself in the cheer- 
fal parlour, and the ladies’ hands were tenderly washing away 
the traces of the fight. Mr. Christmas had fainted from loss 
of blood, but was not dangerously wounded. 

Red Jim escaped, but his companions, neither of whom was 
killed, was given into the safe keeping of the authorities, and 
afterwards hanged. Three years atter the affray, Mr. Christ- 
mas made me his overseer, and finally his manager. A long 
time has passed since then, but yet a closer relationship exists 
between us. I am writing the tale of my early experiences at 
the same tahle whereon I saw the Bible on that memorable 
night. There is a lady who sits opposite to me. She was the 
—- Ivanhoe, the daughter of Mr. Christmas, and she is 
my wile. 

peer eres oe 


HURRICANES, 


Girolamo Benzoni, the Milanese, who, in 1541, left his na- 
tive country to visit the newly-discovered West Indies, and 
tae account of whose travels is extant, tells us that while he 
was in the Isla Espanola (San Domingo) “a heavy misfortune 
occurred, deserving of serious consideration. insisted 
that the great Enemy of mankind, seeing so many souls res- 
cued from his power by -~ baptism, had contrived all this 
destruction ; others thought it was a warning of the discord 
and rebellions that were to follow on account of the riches ; 
and it was a general opinion that the erection of the holy en- 
sign of the cross in these islands was driving away the in- 
fernal spirits, who had been so long masters of those h 
and ignorant men, and that they made all this disturbance in 
their forced flight. From the eastward there came a tre- 
mendvus storm, such as those islanders had never before seen ; 
some winds arose, and one especially, called by the Spaniards 
Puracano, which came with such violence that it imposed ter- 
ror both on heaven and earth, and seemed as if it would de- 
stroy both ; wherefore, everybody felt sure they should die, 
snd that the elements would be coafounded and resolved, and 
s0 end the world. The lightnings of the air were violent and 
frequent, the thunder was loud and frightful, the day seemed 
> de the darkness so intense that men could not see each 

. You would find the le frightened and stupified, 
and out of their minds, running it without knowing where 
they were; and so raging were the winds that they fought to- 
ee ee oe, OF detached stones 
the sides of the mountains, and with great fury hurled 


of 
people everywhere, melancholy and doleful : 
thus, in a few hours, extreme injury was Senn; oven Chane 
pe that were in a very safe port, tore up their heavy anchors, 
their new strong cables, and were sunk with all their 
crews who were on board. Many Indians saved themselves 
in certain caverns: and when they came out again, were so 
Se ant crataens tr ip novery of the that 
could — speech wen tesietel, and 
gone. hen somewhat recovered, these islanders be- 
different opinions 
imputed all the 


Giants) choose to disport themselves; but main 
Sey can thai’ ste all in the a the dovestnting 
fury, the irresistible force. The causes both 
Sets sad Tadians, ate not, however, £0 

Benzoni himself does to ha’ 
Gen coined woh thems Gok ceebic ts teal Gems Sie 


it to the jud . of the more learned” to a cause for 
the fact w he witnessed. Though reading by the light of 
his and many others’ experience, the “ more learned,” even of 
the nineteenth century, have hitherte suspended their judg- 
ment as to the precise causes of these terrible storms. To this 
hour, scientific men are not ready with any unanimous 
opinion upon the source and origin of them, but they feel 
competent, at all events, to say, that if their theories on the 
subject are erronecus, those of Benzoni’s Spaniards and In- 
dians are no less 30; while they are prepared with such in- 
formation as to the form, course, velocity, and other qualities 
of the hurricanes, as enables them to lay down a law, by fol- 
lo whick, man may literally “ ride on the whirlwind,” 
th he may not be able to “ direct the storm.” So far, 
then, is the nineteenth century ahead of the sixteenth. It is 
roposed in this article briefly to set forth some of the in- 
ormation which Science has obtained respecting the laws 
which hurricanes have to obey, together with a few remarks 
upon the hurricanes themselves. F 
4 The word “ hurricane,” strictly applied, is the name given 
to a violent, circle going wind, which occasionally sweeps a 
portion of the Western Atlantic. Its kindred wind in the 
eastern seas is called typhoon, or “cyclone ;” and the lesser 
members of its family are known by the names of whirlwind, 
water-spout, land-spout, sand-pillar, tornado, white squall, 
pampero, devils, &c. These all seem to be governed by the 
same laws, and to be so many different manifestations of the 
same power exercising itself in different fashion, according to 
the place where it chooses to put forth its strength. 

It was for a long time thought that hurricanes were 
powerful winds which swept in a straight course along a cer- 
tain track, which observation had shown to be nearly always 
used by them—that the wind, so to speak, made a lane in the 
atmosphere, down which it rushed headlong at enormous 
speed, without turning to right or left, until it had attained a 
certain degree of latitude, where its effects were dissipated by 
the land, by the spending of its own strength, the resistance 
of counter-winds, and other like causes. It was known 
that it generally began from the eastward, or from some 
point south of east, and the general tale of woe and 


1} desolation which certain islands had to tell immediately after 


its passage, enabled men to know the direction which it com- 
monly took. But its proper characteristic, its true form and 
nature, its actual course, the whence it came, and whither it 
went, were not known, and therefore could not be worked 
with for the benefit of navigation, till Mr. Redfield of New 
York and Colonel Reid of the Royal Engineers devoted them- 
selves to the study of the hurricane, and learned those facts, 
for the knowledge of which all who sail the sea owe them a 
vast debt of gratitude. 

For the course which any particular hurricane took, 
numbers of logs of ships that were situated within certain 
degrees of latitude end longitude about the time when the 
storm raged, were diligently overhauled, the observations as 
to wind, direction of the sea, the readings ot instruments, and 
the state of the weather generally, were carefully noted ; and 


so a tally was put upon the wind, by which its circuit was |i 


precisely ascertained. Accounts of disasters, both on land 
and sea, were closely investigated; the direction of the wind 
in different places subject to the hurricane, at a given hour, 
was inquired, and careful comparisons were instituted be- 
tween the effects at one spot and the effects at another. In 
this way a number of data were procured upon which to con- 
struct a scientific history of the particular hurricane; and 
when, on comparing them with the data procured in a similar 
way, ting other ar bh there appeared to 
be an identity between any of them, conclusions began to be 
drawn as to the constancy of their occurrence, and a presump- 
tion established upon which to frame a law: No pains were 
spared by the industrious investigators to get corroboration of 
the facts they elicited ; and when the concurrent testimony of 
many independent observers had clearly established anything, 
it was to be true, and classed among the ascertained facts. 
Storm-charts were thus constructed, showing the limits 
within which hurricanes had been felt at any given epoch. 
The tracks of the historical hurricanes, those whose fury had 
marked them for special mention as calamjties, were traced 
out; and from observation of these and minor storms, a dis- 
trict was enabled to be scored on the map, as the district over 
which hurricanes might be expected to prevail; while the 
utter absence of such storms from regions lying adjacent to 
the visited places, justified the lusion, that hurricanes pre- 
vailed within the ascertained limits only, and not on either 
side of them. 

The same system of analysis, directed to the records of 
many hurricane years, enabled the inquirers to assign seasons 
to the hurricanes—in other words, tv say which were, and 
which were not, hurricane months. August, September, and 
October are the months during which, in the West Indies, 
these furious storms may be expected, in addition to the other 
srinds the sea is heir to ; and during these months, ports which, 
during the rest of the year, are crowded with the shipping of 
all nations, csotmarted and bare ofall save those whom neces- 
sity or carelessness suffers toremain. The places which seem 
to be exempt from hurricanes are the islands of Trinidad, 
Tobago, on Grenada, the coasts of Guiano and Tierra Firme, 
the gulfs of Darien, Columbus, and Honduras, and the Bight of 
Vera Cruz. For the most part, hurricanes seem to commence 
somewhere to the eastward of the most easterly of the 
Antilles, Barbadoes; and the greatest range westward that 
any of the more modern storms have had, was that attained 
by a hurricane in September 1837, which as far west as 
|b teceery on the confines of Texas and Mexico; but it is to 
be observed of this one, that, instead of beginninw, as usual, to 
windward of the Antilles, it took its rise at a point about two 
and a half degrees of latitude south-by-east of Kingston, 
Jamaica. The ordinary course of West India hurricanes is 
from some point between the twelfth and nine- 
teenth d of north latitude, and the fifty-seventh of west 
longitude, in a straight course north-westerly till reach 





y till they 
to it the of north latitude, and between 
the seventy-fourth and eightieth degree of west longitude. At 
this region they are deflected in a north-easterly direction, and 


themselves in their endeavours to battle with the prevail- 
ing winds of the higher latitudes. The great hurricane in 1848 
rteen “— north latitude, swept the 
northern Antilles and the Virgin Islands, Porto Rico, the 
northern and eastern portion of San ngo, the nosth- 
eastern of Cuba, the Bahamas, the east coast of Florida, 
and ie its westernmost tat Nebraska, in the thirty-first 
degree of north latitude. It then took a north-easterly course, 
passing Just to the southward of Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
, and swept on till it passed with ever-diminishing force, 
over Ireland and the west coast of Scotland, from w it 
hurried away into the Northern Ocean. 
This great storm, though it took a larger circuit, had not so 
large a share of the ing angel's power as the less ex- 
hurricane of the 10th of August 1831, the most fatal to 





life property that had occurred since the cruel wind that 





smote the West Indies in 1780. The hurricane of 1831 com- 
menced to the south-east of Barbadoes, over which it swept, 
destroying in seven hours no less than fourteen hundred and 
seventy-seven persons, besides thousands of pounds’ worth of 
property—struck at St. Lucia, St. Vincent, San Domingo, and 
Cuba, and then going clear of the Tortugas, touched the con- 
tinent midway between New Orleans and Mobile, losing its 
force in about latitude thirty-three, a little to the north-east of 
Natchez. It made its journey of two thousand three hun- 
dred miles in six days from the time of leaving Barbadoes. 
At first, it seems to have travelled at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, having begun at Barbadoes at midnight on 10th August, 
and reaching St. Vincent, which is seventy-five miles distant, 
at 7 A.M. next morning. It must have increased its speed at- 
ter this, till it began to slacken for its final stop, its maximum 
rate of progress, as is supposed, being fourteen miles an hour. 
As a general rule, it may be said that the line ot p ion 
of revolving storms is in the Caribbean Sea, north-north-west ; 
on the coast of Florida, north-by-east ; and on wind from the 
coast of Newfoundland, north-east. 

_ In 1831, as on other occasions, it was observed that the wind, 
instead of being constant from one quarter, shifted round sud- 
denly, after a short lull, to exactly the opposite quarter, and 
blew for a time with increased fury, attacking houses and trees 
which survived its first shock on the side opposite to that 
which in the other had been found too weak to resist. Trees 
were felled with their heads towards each other, and all by 
the same storm ; a blow was given, as it were, upon the one 
cheek of the island with the giant’s right hand, and before the 
smart there was over, the other check was smitten with the 
giant’s left; and while both sides tingled, the giant passed 
away to serve others in like fashion. This was inconsistent 
with the idea that hurricanes made a lane for themselves in 
the atmosphere, down which they swept, turning neither to 
left nor right in their straight course for the thirtieth degree of 
north latitude. Besides, it was not possible to think that a 
wind whose speed was no more at its maximum than fourteen 
miles an hour, could produce all the effects which it was evi- 
dent were results of the hurricane. A greater velocity must 
be required to do such mischief—somethin that flew faster 
than an ordinary breeze, to produce so wide a desolation. 
Inquiry pursued in this direction elicited that the hurricane 
was not a plain, straightforward sailing wind, but a wind hav- 
ing two motions, one straight and progressive, the other cir- 
cular, and confined to the limit of its own circumference. 
The progressive motion was found to be no greater than that 
of the general wind prevailing at the time, which, under cir- 
cumstances so violent as to admit of the presence of hurri- 
canes, might be somewhat faster than its usual rate. The 
other, circular, motion was computed at upwards of a hun- 
dred miles an hour, and was found to make the storm revolve 
at that rate in one never-varying direction. What seemed to 
be the shifting of the wind was, in fact, no shifting at all, but 
only showed that the storm, having progressed so far in its 
straightforward course, the island, ship, or whatever else it 
—_ be, had passed the axis line, and had come within the 
influence of another quadrant of the hurricane, where, of 
course, the wind revolving in its circle must blow in a dif- 
ferent direction from that in each of the other quadrants. 

it has been said that the storm revolves in one never-vary- 
ing direction, and this direction in the northern hemisphere is 
from right to left, in the southern hemisphere is from left to 
right, im each case contrary to the apparent course of the sun ; 
or, to speak more plainly, a cyclone in the northern half ro- 
tates in a direction contrary to that in which the hands of a 
clock move, while in the southern half it goes, as it were, 
with the hands. This being so, it stands to reason that the 
prevailing wind at each of the four great points of the com- 
pass will be as follows—namely, at the northern margin, an 
easterly wind ; at the weetern margin, a northerly wind ; at the 
southern margin, a westerly wind ; and at the eastern margin, 
a southerly wind. The intervening points, of course, are 
affected by winds medified of these, and the whole arran, 
ment reversed will be found to describe the cyclone of the 
southern hemisphere. 

This knowledge enables the commander of a sbip to deter- 
mine two very important points. By simply observing the 
direction of what he knows to be a cyclone wind, he can 
ascertain what his position in the hurricane may be, and also 
how its centre bears from him. If he is isuet by a wind at 
north, he knows he must be in the western part of the storm, 
the centre of which must consequently bear east ; and so on 
of the wind at other points of the storm, the rule applicable to 
storms in both hemispheres being, as Mr. W. R. Birt has well 
enuaciated it, that “the centre of a revolving storm bears 
eight poiats from the direction of the wind of the ship, 
reckoned with the apparent course of the sun.” 

With the knowledge of his position in the storm, and of the 
bearing of its centre trom his ship, a commander requires only 
to know the way in which the wind will haul, to enable him 
to make such preparations as may be possible to insure the 
salety of his ship, or even to use the hurricane for the purpose 
of speeding her along. Now, the axis line at right angles to 
the path down which the storm is going, may be said to di- 
vide the storm into two semicircles, and it is found that in the 
port or left hand semicircle the wind veers in a direction op- 
posite to the apparent course of the sun ; and in the starboard 
or right-hand semicircle it hauls with the sun. Of course, on 
the axis line itself there is no haaling of the wind atall. Then 
there can be but two winds, the one opposite to the other, ac- 
cording to the part of the axis line on which the ship happens 
to find herself. Before a ship which has been struck on the 
axis line by a wind blowing heavily from any given quarter, 
can be stricken by a wind from the opposite one, she must 
have experienced an interval, longer or , according to 
the magnitude of the storm, of almost dead calm ; this lasting 
sometimes for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, over, 
the ship comes in for the wind prevailing on the opposite 
of the line to that in which she was first stricken, and this of 
necessity, by reason of the revolving character of the storm, 
must be from the opposite quarter. Tbe lull, the delusive 
calm which might Sirenise the unwary mariner into the com- 
fortable belief that his troubles were over, and that he was 
now to find rest after his labour, was but the centre of the 
hurricane, the storm's eye, as the sailors call it. The storm 
is passing over him. He has been on one side of it and through 
its centre; he is now to visit its further side, encounter 
peril there before he can get quit of it. But on all other ts 
of the storm’s circle the shifis of wind will be gradual; and 
should a ship be so unfortunate as to get into all four qua- 
drants, a very unlikely thing to happen, and should still sur- 
vive, she will experience the fury of the wind from all points 
of the compass. 

A commander having only aslight acquaintance with the law 
of hurricanes, woul’, however, be fally able so to manage his 
ship that she,should not be exposed, at all events, to more than 
the winds of one ; and ifhis be at all manage- 
able, he ought to sail out of danger, if not use the storm fot 
the purposes of his voyage. 
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The indications of an hurricane are several and | Moorish of the cathedral of that city. Mr. Inglis and 
sure. Ata the storm may be seen, either ahead or | other travellers have spoken of the library, without appearing 
astern, bearing down upon the track which js to be the scene |to be aware of the deeply interesting personal interest asso- 
of its exploits. The enormous yolames of vapour which the | ciated with it, or of the s circumstances attevding its 
whirling air within the cyclone, and the external air rushing | establishment. A more recent traveller, M. de Latour, in his 
into it without collect and keep together, show like a|“ Etudes en L’Espagne,” has narrated the history of the Co- 
dense, dark wall resting on the horizon in the direction from | lumba, and described the personal characte of its worthy 
which the hurricane is coming. The sky has a lurid, threat-| founder. He is indebted to the “Chronicles of Seville, 
ening aspect, the atmosphere gets oppressively hot, the clouds | Ortiz de Zuniga, for the following succinct biographical 5 
are flushed as it were with excitement, and are tinted some- | culars relating to Colon :—“ D 
times of a deep red, sometimes of a dark-olive colour. The this city, Don Hernando Colon, son of Admiral Christopher 
sun, moon, and stars shine with a pale sickly light, that | Colomb, a person 
merely serves to show there whereabout, not to afford the | and in letters. He was born at 
comfort and geniality they are wont to give the world. The| his father being left widower in August, 1487, 
sun bas even been 0 ed to be of a blue‘colour, imparting | original documeats in of our ho! 
a similar tint to all objects exposed to it, Sir William Reid |(Ferdinand) was, in his early youth, page to 





to-day, July 12th, 1536,* in | In 


uished by his superior merit in arms | is bounded by the 
ova, of a noble mother, | ville. 


ee nep 
y Church. He/Don Luis, was in the Indies, and it does not 
the Catholic} ever claimed the legacy. The brethren of Bede 





says that just befure the Barbadoes hurricane of 1831, the sun | Queen Isabella, and afterwards to Prince Don Juan. He/| more vigilant. They peat removed the library from 


at Bermuda, more than twelve hundred miles distant, was | many times followed his father and elder brother, the Admi-| mansion of Colon to 


observed to be blue, causing the sails of ships, the walls of| ral Don Diego, into the Indies, where they suffered cruel mis- 
houses, the roads, and all fe 


likewise. This phenomenon is, however, rare; more fre-| Charles V. in Italy, Flanders and Germany. In the course of 


quently, the heavenly bodies diminish the light and comfort | these travels and of other journeys that he undertook himself, | priority, they only succeeded 


they can afford to men, and wrapped, as it were, in a mantle| he traversed the whole of Europe, and a great 
ot wind, hide their splendour in its folds. As the hurricane|and Africa, enriching himself with knowledge and the 
approaches, the wind is heard to moan fitfully, and then to| choicest books, of which he gathered more than 20,000 into 
roar. Qn shore, puffs of wind whirling about immediately | this city, where he peaceably passed the last years of his life. 
after a delusive lull, whisk leaves, branches, and other small| There, with the permission of the Emperor, he desired to 
articles into the air in a most peculiar fashion. establish an academy and a college of mathematics, of which 
These all ace indications more or less immediately preced-| the study is so important for navigation.” Before this latter 
ing the sturm of that which is to come: but they are so gene- | design could be fully developed, Colon died, being then only 
ral, and withal give such scant warniog, not allowing time | fifty years of ‘he naval academy of Seville now located 
for advantage to be taken of them, that it would not doto rely|in the beautiful building of St. Elmo, is generally spoken of 
upon them for more than confirmatory evidence of the pre-|as being fouaded by Colon; but St. Elmo was not erected 
viously suspected gale. The barometer is the faitbful instru-| until several years r his death, and there is little evidence 
ment which indicates, more delicately and earlier than any | to connect it with any plan of his own, as there is in the case 
other sign given, the approach of the storm-king. Formerly, | of the library. 
it was the fasbion to decry the barometer, as all “ new-fangled| In the will of Fernando Colon as relating to the library, 
things,” like Admiral Fitzroy’s life-saving signs, are decried ;|there is shown an anxiety to perpetuate the family name, 
but sad experience has taught men better, and the seaman’s|similar to that set forth in the voluminous testament of his 
maxim now is, “ He that watches his barometer watcnes bis illustrious father. He chose as his heir Don Luis Colon, his 
ship ;” and the maxim is true, The parts outside the hurri-| nephew, son of the Admiral Don Diego ; and to him, in the first 
cane are characterised by a high barometer and a sultry at-| place, the library was bequeathed. With it a considerable 
mospbere ; and the sensitiveness of the barometer is affected | amount of property was devised, from which the testator re- 
in sufficient time before the advent of the storm itselfto allow | quired that a large sum should be set aside on behalf of the 
of preparation against it. If sudden shifts of the mercury |\ibrary. The money was directed to be — yearly in 
from high to low, or vice versa, be followed by persistently | three separate portions :—for repairing the books; for the ex- 
bigh and unusual nating, a storm may be expected, and | pense of their custody, and the salary of the librarian; and 
measures taken ry 



















y. It is usual for those West India| for the purchase of the best new works that might be pub- 
ports which are liable to hurricanes to be almost entirely de-| lished at Rome, Venice. Antwerp, Nuremberg, Paris, and 
serted by shipping during the hurricane months; a bustling} Lyons, In case Don Luis Colon did not accept the bequest, 
busy place like Carlisle Bay, Barbadoes, for i , is left} or failed to fulfil its conditions, the will provided that 
without an occupant during the treacherous season. This,| chapter of the Cathedral should take his place; and in their 
perhaps, is the more prudent, as being the most entirely safe | default the brethren of the convent of St. should become 
method of caring for the shipping ; but seeing that it interferes| the legatees. Fernando himself appointed as first librarian 
very considerably with the trade of the island, it might be as|the Bachelor Juan Perez, assigning to him a good salary on 
well to consider whether shipmasters might not with equal | the condition of five hours’ attendance a day. 
safety trust to the warnings of their instruments ; taking heed,| Fernando Colon, baviug satisfied himself that he had taken 
immediately there were indications of a suspicious character, | as much care for the preservation of his books as an affection- 
to slip their cables, and run for shelter to some known refuge, | ate father could have done for the maintenance of his chil- 
as Grenada. Steamers, at all events, might wy the experi-| dren, then made ready for his own decease. His pew 
ment, alter the example set them by a British frigate on the|for that event were congenial to the austere ign! ty of the 
Weat India station, which, instead of quitting Barbadoes, | Spanish character, and in accordance with the fervid, though 
where she was guard-ship, as was usually done, remained, by | ostentatious, piety of his age. He sketched a design for his 
order of the commander-in-chief, during the whole of the hur- | tomb, settled what it cost should be, and wrote his own epi- 
ricane season, relying upon the constantly-read indications of} taph in Latin and Spanish. The ul course and the stu- 
the barometer for her safety. dious habits of bis later years wrought in him a serenity 
While the first half of a storm is passing over a ship, the| of spirit through which he was enabled to foresee the day and 
barometer will fall; and while the next half passes, the baro-| almost the hour of his departure. A few hours his 
meter will rise again. The nearer the ship's approach to the} death, he desired to be brought to his chamber a number of 
centre, the lower will the barometer fall ; so that for the pur- | poor persons to whom he gave alms, and ministered to with 
of ascertaining a ship’s position in the hurricane, this in-|his own hands. Then he desi that ashes should be 
strument is of the greatest importance. Its fall will indicate the| brought, some of which he — over his countenance, 
time when danger is nearest, and when it will be absolutely | repeating the words of the Vulgate: Memento, , quia 
necessary for the ship's safety to lie to; or if she be still able| pulvis es (Be mindful, oh man, for though srt of the dust.) 
to sail, the rise or fall of the glass will show whether she is | Shartly atterwards he died while chanting the Ze Deum 
making for safety or for danger. A rising barometer, afiera} The desire of Colon to be buried in the Cathedral of Seville 
low fall, will show that the first part of the storm is over. | was granted, aud his tomb was placed behind the choir, M. 
It will not do, when using the barometer as to the weather’s| Latour very unexpectedly came upon it as, walking in the Ca- 
index in respect of storms, to pay any attention to the readings | thedral, he perceived, amidst its “dim religious light,” a slab 
“ Bet Fair,” “ Change,” “ Rain,” and the other summings-up of | of white marbie, on which the bright colours from one of the 
the state of the atmosphere usually appenred to the scales of | “storied windows” glowed with unusual brilliance. On each 
barometers. They are useless in the storm region. It is the| side of the slab he observed a smaller one, on which were 
simple act of mercury rising or falling that deserves attention, | figures of a galley with oars. In the centre of the large slab 
the sction of the instrument itself, not the judgment of its} was the figure of the terrestrial globe bound with a device 
maker, that should be carefully noted. containing the words: “ A Castillay a Leon nuevo Mundi 
Much is known—thanks to the industry of the few who| dio Colon.” At sight of this, M. Latour started back, lest he 
have done the world so great a service by studying storms—as | should tread with irreverent feet on the tomb of the great 
to the laws which late the action of these terrible revolv- | discoverer to whom he knew that motto had been ted. 
ing winds; so much, indeed, as to warrant the laying down of | But he at once recollected that, although Columbus died in 
some elementary 
to encounter them. But much remains to be learned—the| with his own request, been taken to San 
precise causes of them, the intervals between their recurrence, | to Havanna, where they now repose. A further examination 
and much more about them, before we may consider ourselves | showed that the tomb was that of Colon who, as we have 
masters of the secrets of the whirlwind. It is only by observa-| already stated, died in 1586, thirty after the decease of 
tions diligently made, and systematically reported end after-| the illustrious navi The epitaph, now almost obliter- 
wards carefully digested by competant men, that this know- | ated from the stone, is in the form of an appeal to the passer-by 
ledge, which is now lacking, can ever be supplied, and that/| to bes.ow a passing thougbt on the — though more on 
information obtained for the good of all mankind, which will| his father’s account than hisown. The sentiments of that 
enable those who sail the sea, if not to puta bridle on the| epitaph are somewhat as follows :—“ What doth it profit me 
monsters of the air, at least to avoid being trampled to death | —to have sprinkled the whole world with my sweat; to have 
by them ; nay, perhaps even to render them subservient to the | three times crossed to the New World discovered by my fa- 
legitimate purposes of the world’s business which is carried on | ther; to have embellished the shores of the tena Be 
by going toand frouponthedeep. It cannot be too earnestly | and preferred my simple tastes rather than riches; or that 
pressed upon the attention of commanders of ships, that| bave assembled round thee the divinities from the source of 
—_ may materially help forward this good work by careful | Castalia, and offerto thee treasures already gathered by Pto- 
frequent observations of the state of the weather, the| lemy; if, passing in silence over this stone thou shouldst fail to 
signs given by their barometers, shifts of wind, and all other | address a single salutation to my father’s memory, or to my- 
~ je pearances which they may come across in | self a slight remembrance.” 
course 


A little trouble in this way— 
and habit would render the title of trouble a misnomer— 





It seems probable that Colon intended both his library and 
the nautical academy to find a home, in a mansion which he had 


would gather in such a fund of scientific information as in no | built, on the baaks of the Guadalquiver, near the Convent of 


long time we may reasonably hope would put such tallies on | Saint Laurent. The convent no longer exists; but M. La- 


the wind in bis circuits as to enable man to know with ad-| tour says, that during his stay in Seville he had often heard 


vantage both whence the wind cometh and whither jt goeth, | persons speak of “the o 
whenever he heareth the sound thereof in his ear. . tb 


—— 


THE SECOND SON OF COLUMBUS. 
Fernando Colon, the second son of the great Columbus, has 
received the full meed of praise which is due to his | not tar from the spot w 


ington Irv 


PN has, indeed, eulogived him as the firet biogra- 
pher o! 
Life 


er. He speaks of Colon’s narrative of the| women spinning. In answer to M. Latour’s inqui 


they 
and Actions of the Admiral Christopher Columbus” as | spoke with ready familiarity of the ancient order as el hueria 


“ an invaluable document entitled to great faith, and one that 


the | which they 


jes for the guidance for seamen who have | Spain at Valladolid in 1506, his remains had, in rey 


the Guadalquiver. When opposite to the Chartreuse monas- 
tery, a conspicuous object on the other side of the river, he 
l round and observed a very large American sapota tree 
scarcely here he then was. Making his way 
wortby deeds, and to the beneficence of his character. Wash- | towards it, he saw that it stood at one corner of a sort of em- 
banked enclosure, at the entrance to which sat three peasant 


eir own convent, thereby securing in 
their favour those “nine points of the law” which are pro- 


ht-coloured objects to be blue| fortunes, and since then he travelled with the Emperor|verbially of so much importance. So it proved in this 


for though the chapter of the Cathedral put in their claim 


in establishing it after a law- 


part of Asia | suit of fifteen years’ duration. Then the library was removed 


from the convent in triumph to the Cathedral, and placed in 
the Moorish wing, where it now remains. uring the re- 
moval of the library, it is probable that many of the works 
were lost. Zuniga speaks of more than 20,000 volumes as 
having been collected by Colon; and it is said that the library 
was increased at the accession of several of the canons of the 
Cathedral, though not annually, as the will of the founder 
directed. Mr. Ford says that, when about the beginning of 
this century the library was cleansed and re-arranged, it con- 
tained about 18,000 volumes. M. Latour states the present 
number as about 35,000. 
There was a completeness and foresight in the design of 
Colon as regards this library, which, more than the money 
value of his bequest, reflects honour on his intellect and cha- 
racter. He intended it to be a free library that should be open 
to the whole of § In this sense, he addressed a letter to 
Philip II., commending the gift to his sover care as custo- 
dier for the nation. There is no record that Philip took any 
trouble to te effect to the beneficent design of Colon. But 
the donor himself had arranged and p: y worked upon a 
plan, by which the whole of his gg? might participate 
in the advantages of his collection. He proposed to 
in each of the principal towns of Spain, a sort of 
raisonné of all the works in the library. By this means, stu- 
dents throughout the country could inform themselves as to 
the contents of the books, and indicate to copyists, or to their 
friends at Seville, the particular portion of any works from 
desired passages to be selected. The neceseity for 
such a plan illustrates the difficulties of study in an when 
the reproduction of works was very expensive, and locomo- 
tion restricted. Its conception by Colon is an evidence of the 
quae oe in which he offered his gift, and how far be- 
re his age he wasin the desire to popularise know 
Washington Irving speaks of a work in four books, written 
Fernando Colon, but which has since been lost. Now, it is 
probable that these are the four volumes of the analytical in- 
dex which Colon is known to have prepared. M. Latour be 
lieves that the four folio volumes of this catalogue are still to be 
found in the li! t ot ip bo be beped Ses conte teas 


annotations by Fernando Colon ; and all the volumes collected 
by himself bear on the last page a record of the original price, 
and of the cost of rebindingthem. Thus in a copy of Seneca, 
Colon has written :—“ This book bought at Valladolid in May, 
1518, cost me four reals, and two for rebinding, which makes 
Genes cod Sctaned Ga al 
an 
of the book, and how the abstract of it for the catalogue was 
commenced st Valladolid, and interrupted by his absence from 
in. ‘There are two works in ibrary, the examination 
of which can scarcely fail to arouse in the visitor a reverential 
feeling for the memory of the great Columbus. ne of these 
is the treatise, in his own handwriting, which he com- 
pttmanlatig tia papel Seles Soe tte petit 
of sti 8 gran 
for assistance. It selections from Scripture and the 


: 


classic writers, of all the prophecies and conjectures which can 
be thought to indicate the existence of a new world, as then 
ted is that from the Medea of 
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* Washington Irving says 1539. 
+ Dofia Beatrix J 
marriage was 


is the corner stone of the history of the American continent.” 
Colon had, however, — for himself a more couspi 
cuous monument in the Columbine or “Columba of Seville.” 


uez; but it does not appear that{a regular 
date of her decease was five years 





; the 
before the first vo: of Columbus to America, 


} The Guadalquiver. 





This is an extensive and valuable library that is kept in the 
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e found that the addle-headed reader was an 


449 

other visitors made the victims. M. Latour listened with| A still more daring manifestation at Clonakilty led to the ar-| would serve but to give greater significance to the lesson. If 

until he fo Sat 9 ii his soneee might suse rest of five of the ringleaders, and venp Geiaing OGheens in the face of such motives for severity no severity was shown, 

to the drowsy and bewildering influence of the Phoenix and| came out them. The whole lot of these national | what might not the army expect when the quarrel should be 
its believer. 


unemployed pases clerk—a nun.erous class in Spain. 
Althongh le is the seat of a large university, there are 
not, besides the students, many persons of intellectual tastes 
amongst its population. The visitors to the Columba are 
few, but it is daily, from 10 A.M. to2.80P.M. The 
Columba occ! the first story of the building, which is al- 
most the only complete example of Saracenic architecture in 
Sptin. The Moorish tower above, whence six centuries ago 
the ‘ muezzin” of the Moslem used to call the faithful to 
prayer, is surmounted by the famous Giralda—an ornamental 
beltry with a lofty vane of later date. Orange trees cluster 
about the windows of the — gallery, filling the room with 
the delicious odour from the blossoms, which, as M. Latour 
says, “ mingles itself with the perfume of ancient times ex- 
haled from the old books.” Being approached through and 
intimately associated with the Cathedral, the arrangement 
and aspect of the library reminds visitors of the old alliance 
between learning and the Church. The books are kept in 
cases of glass mahogany, and occupy ten rows or galler- 
ies. Above the book-cases are portraits of distin men 
connected with Seville, amongst whom the most conspicuous 
are Zuniga, the chronicler of the city, and Murillo, the great 
painter, who is, indeed, throughout the peninsula, regarded 
as one of the chief glories of Spain. One gallery 
to the portraits of the Archbishops of Andalusia, presided 
over by a St, Ferdinand ted by Murillo. At the end of 
the first gallery is a full-length portrait of Christo Col- 
umbus, which was presented by Louis Phili t is well 
that the effigy of the illustrious father sh have a con- 
spicuous place, in connection with the enduring memorial 
wherewith his wise and pious son has conse’ So tuate 
bis name. We trust there is yet awaiting for § a future 
of renewed vitality. When that day comes, no doubt the 
Colomba will be modernized and enlarged, so as to be fitted 
to fulfil the comprehensive design of its generous and 


founder. W. M. Woon. 





o> 
THE FENIANS. 


There is probably not a nation in the world, e t the 
United States, which does not delight in calling itself old. 
What the special gratification may be in asserting this claim 
to antiquity is not always very obvious, but there is no doubt 
about the fact. Most lishmen would plead guilty to a 
— titillation of the nerves on hearing the phrase Old 

ogland. There is perhaps something intelligible in the com- 
placent feelings with which a man may 1 the history of 
his country when it has played a respectable part in the an- 
nals of the world; but the boast of a hoary old is not con- 
fined to prosperous and well-to-do communit Let the 
whole past existence of a nation be a tissue of wrongs en- 
dured and inflicted, an unbroken catalogue of miseries and 
crimes, and still it seems to soothe the minds of patriots to 
dwell eee ee = the ugly ——— The 
strongest examp! jominant passion is where a people 
arp | emerging by honest effort from the and bar- 
for the ovil Which ia lowly’ disappearing, and 
for tl w wily ing, lookin 
back to a joyless co leaking teowell ts aluenend same 
After all that has said or can be said about the condition 
of Ireland, it is quite impossible to compare sag wo apecie, 
twenty or even ten apart, without seeing pooping Ne 
unmistakeable progress. But it is a rare thing for an - 
man to console himself with so utilitarian a reflection, and the 


only shout which gives any genuine relief to his is 
sure to be somethin connemed with “ Owld Ireland.” 
is not a folly, a madness, or a crime that has sullied the re- 


country in times when excuses for folly 
and crime were not wanting, which is not glorified 8m 
of quasi-patriotic halo when associated with the 
of “Old Ireland for ever!” It is cbvlenn tet ony stiend 
patriot, however pure might be his Hibernian descent, would 
rejoice in nothing so much as to get rid of e trace of the 
old Ireland of penal laws and religious and 

rebellions, of filth and povert; 
room for the new Ireland of 


reverence for a repulsive past is stronger than the 
rational aspiration for a cheerful future, and the Old-Ireland 


vorship flourishes in spite of the renovation which cannot be 
. ee 


it is that we still see those silly, rather than mali 
nant, imitations of worn-out treasons that crop up at 
toalarm the old women of the sister isle, drive the Irish 
Government to measures of so-called 
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troops were nationally drunk, and, being so, 

about Bobbies,” which was probably disrespectful tothe guar- 
dians of the peace. Another chorus ended with “ Fenian 
Boys, hurrah !” which naturally struck terror into the hearts 
of the bystanders. The evidence did not stop her, for it was 
clearly proved that, on the word “ Halt” from one of the pri- 
soners, the whole body came to a stand. All this no doubt 
meant a kind of mischief, and it was, we dare say, proper 
enough to commit these foolish disturbers of the peace for 
trial ; but, so far, there is not much to scare sober people out 
of their senses. But the grand case of all is the Dundalk pro- 
secution, which does acquire a shade of extra importance 
the fact that a corporal of militia is with ey the 
movement. Corporal Quigley is evidently a Fenian of lively 
imagination. He fancied that the 80 or 100 men whom he 
had got tonater represented an army, and kept up the delu- 
sion by whistling or singing the bugle-calls used in light in- 
fantry drill. His musical powers seem to have been sufficient 
to perform intelligibly the call for the “double,” and he had 
the satisfaction of seeing his company trot up with proper ala- 
crity in answer to the tune, and, as the principal witness de- 
posed, they had all “got into a lump” when he came up with 
them. A “lump” not being a known military organization, 
the commander made an attempt to get his men into fours, 
but he could not give the word quite right, and the men did 
not make much of the elementary movement; but it was dis- 
tinctly sworn that they did make an effort to form fours, and 
gave some point to their little military essay by a more suc- 
cessful shout of “Hurrah for Liberty !—Make way for the 
Fenians!” 

When great events like these are disturbing the public tran- 
uillity, it is not surprising that they should give rise to some 
ifference of opinion. Certain newspapers are loud in their 

denunciations of the apathy of the Government in the face of 
aconspiracy more formidable than any that has been seen since 


sang “a son 


gifted | 1848. Others are disposed to ridicule the whole affair, and in 


one sense it is certainly puerile enough. But, silly and con- 
temptible as these attempts at forming fours may be, they are 
not the less extremely mischievous; and we, at any rate, do 
not blame the authorities for prosecutions which, however 
ludicrous, have become necessary on account of the uneasi- 
ness which evidently exists, with or without cause, in many 
parts of Ireland. No one probably will be in any particular 
danger from a number of idle fellows ranging themselves four 
deep, and the whole proceeding is apparently nothing more 
than a particularly silly form of the Old-Ireland cult. But 
Hibernians are imaginative, and while they dream that the 
silly songs about Bobbies and Fenians, and Green over Red, 
threaten the public peace, half the apprehended mischief 
comes from the very anticipation of it. The common every- 


from | bassador are held by cou 








g | between them and insignificant Prussian Liberals, with no in- 


fluential voice of remonstrance behind them? Nor can there 
be any serious difficulty in dealing either with England or 
France. There is no real wish in Pruseia,—in high quarters 
at least,—to propitiate England, as we saw pretty clearly in 
the Macdonald case when an Englishman was kept a month 
in prison, and subjected to great contumely, for administering 
a slight push to a Prussian railway officer. Nor have we 
really any right to intervene simply because M. Ott was 
French cook to Prince Alfred. ‘fhe far-fetched plea that since 
an ambassador's person is sacred, and the retinue of the am- 
rtesy to ¢ of his inviolateness, 
therefore every employé of an English Prince of the Blood is 
entitled by international law to special protection from us, is 
of course quite worthless. We may remonstrate inst the 
unfriendliness of not doing strict justice on the m ofa 
servant of Prince Alfred, but we shall only be told that the 
Prussian military tribunals must deal with their own offend- 
ers in their own way, and there is nothing more to be said. 
The French remonstrance, if strongly enough urged, will be 





rather more formidable, for undoubtedly,the; Emperor has a 
right to demand the strict application of the Prussian law, 
whatever that may be, to the case in question, and even to 
obtain dam if the law awerds them in such a case, for 
the family of the deceased. But it will probably not be diffi- 
cult to make out some legal ent for what has been done 
or left undone, with which unless she wishes to come 
to an open breach with Prussia, must remain satisfie]. In 
the present state of the Mexican question, M. von Bismark 
probably knows that France will'not be anxious to quarrel on 
so minute a point, and so Count Eulenburg may come off vir- 
tually unscathed, to the great encouragement and comfort of 
reactionary officers in the Prussian army. 

There is, however, another side to this policy. It is dan- 
gerous no doubt for absolute governments to permit the infec- 
tion of a popular or liberal spirit in the army, but we doubt 
whether it is not even more dangerous in a civilized country 
to foment the insolence of a military caste to that point at 
which the army becomes hateful to the people. When men 
like M. Twesten and Gneist are prosecuted for defending 
the liberties of the people iu Parliament, and young bravos 
like Count Eulenburg are left unpunished for murdering quiet 
citizens in the streets, there must grow up a feeling between 
the intelligence of the country its force which sooner or 
later, even in the slow blood of Germany, would lead to a 
formidable revolution. Hitherto the substantial safety of _ 
son and property in Germany, the perfect practical 
which the population evjoy in all but political departments of 
life, have been the safeguards of the ment against ac- 
tive revolution. The educated Germans bave never yet had 





day work of life on which the prosperity of a people dep 
will not go on smoothly while a real, or even an imaginary, 
insurrection is brewing under the social edifice. Least of all 
will money find its way for investment among a race who 
seem to consist only of two classes—those who like to walk 
about four deep, and those who are frightened out of their 
senses at this very ridiculous performance. Serious rebellion 
has long since become an impossibility in Ireland. All that 
there is of strength, respectability, and intelligence in the 
country is opposed to it; and we need not fear the demon- 
strations of a militia corporal who can whistle the bugle calls, 
or of a score or two of drunken peasants who think they are 
doing something very brave in marching at his heels. Still, if 
serious rebellion is finally put down, mock rebellion is not the 
less a social nuisance ; and if the Government can manage to 
suppress it without getting themselves laughed at, we are in- 
clined to agree with the of Bandon’s opinion, that the 
sooner it is done the better.—Saturday Review, Sept. 9. 





OTT. 


France and England have been waiting patiently to see 
what measures would be taken with the cowardly and brutal 
frotecied Frenchman, sad es, after the lapes of « fortnight, 
renchman, as, r the lapse of a fo t, 

the only news we can obtain is that he has been permitted 
“to rejoin his regiment,” it seems reasonable to suppose, what 
we see the French of Alsace, oe Mr, Ott’s native country, 
have already assumed, that Count Eulenburg will se 
with virtual impunity, unless the Emperor of the French in- 
terferes somewhat peremptorily to demaud satisfaction for the 
deliberate murder of his subject. The Prussian Government 
to be too much occupied with the prosecution of 


pears 
. Herrn Twesten, Gneist, Virchow, and other emwent deputies, 


for their free constitutional comments in the Assembly on the 
rocedure of Prussia’s so-called courts of justice, to remem- 
ber that justice has anything at all to do with the murder of 
an unoffending Frenchman by one of the noble Junker officers 
of its glorious army. 
Probably, nowever, there is more in this deliberate leniency 
to an offender who has not only committed a disgraceful 
crime, but affronted both the English Royal tamily, in whose 
service the unfortunate Frenchman was, and the imperial 
honour of France, whose citizen he was, than mere class-feel- 
eo ofa —_—————- who happens to be closely 
to the Prussian Minister of the Interior. The anxiety 
of M. von Bismark to form an army with officers devoted to 
the reactionary party has been the main-spring of his policy. 
It is to this end that he has resisted so steadily the cenaly 
strong desire of the Lower Chamber to ensure the popular 
character of the —eiy diminishing the length of the term 
of ordinary service. parties to this contest felt alike that 
on the aristocratic or democratic character of the army the 
future of Prussia really depends, and hence no doubt the ex- 
treme tenacity on ae! =e which the Minister has ve 
But if this seems to , a8 doubtless it does, a point of the 
very first importance, he probably feels not less the advisa- 
bility of bin the officers of the army to the Government 
by ensuring them special privileges,and making them feel 
that, while 9 Amer it heartily, they will be excused, if 
not protected, in acts of insolent contempt towards ordinary 


It is the object of M. von Bismark to foment a breach be- 
tween the army and the Liberal sentiment of the country, and 
how can this be better effected than by teaching the young 
aristocrats who enter the service that they will have licence 
tw infringe the laws, so long as they throw all their influence 
into the scale of reaction, and make up for their indifference 
to justice by their adclation of Government? And if this 
were the secret purpose of the Prussian Cabinet they could 
not have a better op ot marking it than by treating 
the murder in the streets of Bonn as a venial street row, in 
which blood was unfortunately shed owing to the too great 





readiness of the gallant officers of Prussia to clear away any 
little feeling of irritation with the sword. That the particular 
crime was wounding to England and offensive to France 


the stimulus of vivid resentment against tate te oy 
in brute force and their inferiors in every humane quality, to 
prick them into velocity of thought and promptness of action, 
But once let the Junker officers begin to learn that t! 


hey will 
not be held accountable, or only formally punished, for acts of 
military arrogance and viol 


, and this practical security of 
person,and property in Prussia will not last long. A few more 
Count Eulenburgs and a few Prussian M. Otis, a little more 
indiscriminate application of that principle of “ natural selec- 
tion” by which the instinct of the mere soldier attempts to 
secure its advantage over civilians in the conflict for exist- 
ence, and we shall see the bayonet spur the political 
mind of Prussia into a brilliancy and resource of which Ger- 
many has not hitherto bad much to boast. It will be 
a bad day for King William when M. von Bismark shall have 
succeeded in Eulenburgizing the officers of the army, and 
making the worthy Prussian burghers walk out at t with 
the fate of M. Ott dancing before their eyes unless hap- 
pen to be better prep: than M. Ott to encounter muuderers 
of the military caste upon the way.—Apectator, 9th inst. 


———__>+—-- 
GOOD NEWS FROM ABYSSINIA. 


Mr. Layard p his pliments to the editor of the Times 
and begs to inform him that, according to the information re- 
ceived from Egypt since the date of the telegram of the 5th, it 
would appear that Captain Cameron has been released from his 
chains, but has not left Abyssinia ; and that King Theodore has in- 
vited Mr. Rassam to come to him at ence through Egypt. The 
messengers which Mr. Rassam had sent up to King Theodore had 
been well treated, and allowed to return to Massowah. 

Foreign-office, Sept. 8. 











The brief announcement which we published yesterday of the 
release of Consul Cameron, amd the return of Mr. 4 /. 
ant Resident at Aden, from his special mission to the Court of the 
Emperor Theodore, by no means exhausts the “ Abyssinian ques- 
tion.” The information received at the Foreign Office on Tuesday 
is so far satisfactory in a strictly official sense, as it relieves the 
dignity of the British Government in the person of its consular 
agent in that country, who has obtained his liberty apparently at 
the instance of Mr. Rassam,and to that extent er te selection 
of that agent as special envoy to his Abyssinian Majesty. It was 
natural and proper enough that the Consul’s release from a 
tivity at least as humiliating to his Government as to hi 
should be the first object of Mr. Rassem’s mission, and of the so- 
licitude of her Majesty's Government. The apprebensions which 
were expressed on Mr. Rassam’s appointment, that his mission 
would be rejected by the Abyssinian peror as not of sufficient 
dignity, are fortunately not confirmed by the result, Mr. Rassam’s 
experience, tact, and discretion have pores not unequal to a 
delicate and difficult, if not dangerous office, and the Government 
may now be congratulated on a choice which was probably 
dictated as much by the simple considerations of time and dis- 


tance as by the peculiar qualifications of the Assistant Resident at 
Aden. 


Whether the Consul held out hopes to the Emperor 
Theodore of being permitted to comply with his Majesty’s wishes 
does not appear ; but the Emperor’s letter to the Queen, entrusted 
in due course to the Consul, was never answered, and the only 
acknowledgment it received from the Foreign Office was a 
despatch Cceggitiitg the Consul’s conduct in in 
the affairs of Abyssinia, and directing him to return to his post at 
Massowah. Hence the indignation of the Emp ¥ 
who, according to the most modern European doctrines and usages, 
is certainly not the less entitled to recognition and respect from his 
brother sovereigns, because, instead of legitimate lineal descent 
from King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, he can only boast of 
having been “lifted out of the dust” and “ endowed with power,” 
and enabled to stand in the place of his “ fathers,” the Emperors. 
Surely, in these days, an Emperor who happens to be a man of 
strong will and high aspirations is none the worse for being « 
arvenu, 

It seems clear that the Emperor Theodore is a man of 
and striking qualities, and certainly very far above the m 
intellectual condition of a “ semi-savage.” 





and 
Nor can it be doubted 
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that he was full of friendship and good-will to England when 
Colonel Cameron arrived with the letter and presents from the 
Queen of England. Proud, jealous, susceptible, and quick to take 
offence he may be; but allowing for difference of latitude, it is 
impossible to compare the Emperor Theodore’s demeanour with 
that of his Prussian “ cousin,” for example, without giving the palm 
in civilization to the Abyssinian. One need not be a European or 
an Abyssinian to feel offended when a perfectly courteous letter 
which requested and required an answer has remained unanswered 
and unacknowledged. No doubt the Emperor Theodore’s be- 
haviour towards our Consul was not only beyond anything Euro- 
pean in severity and violence, but a flagrant and unwarrantable in- 
sult to the British Government. No doubt the imprisonment of the 
missionaries is an outrage and a wrong which, were his Majesty 
a little accessible, would long since have been summarily avenged. 
‘ But there is this to be said for the Emperor Theodore ; he is not 
inaccessible to reason and to courtesy—which is more than can 
be said for his cousin at Berlin. He will, it may be confidently 
urged, release the missionaries, who, even if treated with com- 
parative indulgence, must be suffering terribly in their imprison- 
ment, or a formal application by a duly accredited Envoy who 
shall know how to unite firmness with forbearance. Our leading 
contemporary was too hasty yesterday in dismissing the friends 
of Consul Cameron with thanks for their good intentions, as 
though their good offices were no longer required, There are 
other captives remaining in the Abyssinian prisons who are 
\ equally deserving of the sympathy and support of their country- 
men with Consul Cameron; and Mr. Palgrave will not reach 
Gondar a day too soon, or stop a day too long at the Emperor's 
Court, if he succeeds in obtaining their release. We are glad to 
find that Dr. Beke, too, has most gallantly offered his valuable 
/ services to a committee engaged in organising a special mission 


5 


to Abyssinia; and we trust that eminent and p 




























dington and take their seats for Calcutta. Asa step towards 
the first object,a “China Railway Company (Limited)” has 
been , and a petition has to the Celestial Emperor 
praying for authority to make a line from Canton to Fat-Shien 

echeme. Sir Mac- 


don, two hundred years ago, checked therein the ravages of 
the plague, so has a terrible and most destructive conflagra- 


—a modest instalment of a much greater “ tion arrested in Stamboul the pestilence of to-day.—The 
donald henson =z the Indian line which is to ne cattle disease prevails yet in England and Scotland, and we 
ays’ © 


Calcutta within seven ide of London, and estimates an 
designs have been got out by Mr. R. M. Ordish for construct- 
ing a bridge over the Bosphorus.— English paper. 


AN ImpossrsrLrry AccoMPLIsHED.—Stuart Mill demolished 
Sir William Hamilton, and Mr. Spencer demolishes Mr. Mille, 
and the Saturday Review demolishes Mr. Spencer, for aught 
we know; but we got no further, in a truly admirable and 
perfectly incomp ensible article, than to illustration of 
what the reviewer thinks an impossibility :— 

“Try and form an idea of motion without a moving body.” 
Well, here. Imagine the Conservative body, supporting a 
motion against progress.— Punch. 


observe with regret that the disorder has broken out among 
sheep in Irish pastures, said to be imported from the Scottish 
Highlands. Much of the prevailing unhealthiness in man 
and beast is attributed to the unusual heat of the weather, 
and the absence of habitual thunder-storms. - 








The Continent of Europe is tolerably tranquil—Perhaps 
the most interesting item at the moment is a report that the 
eldest son of Victor Emanuel is betrothed toa daughter of the 
Queen of Spain. Marriage relationships do not of necessity 
control or shape the policy of rulers ; yet, after the recent recog- 
nition of the Kingdom of Italy, by Spain, it be would difficult 
not to imagine some political considerations determining or 
influencing such a match. In connection with this siory,a 
certain interest attaches to the intended meeting, at Biarritz, 
between Queen Isabella and the Emperor Napoleon.—Myriads 
of men die in battle, and some scores die in the streets, with- 
out causing the slightest sensation in the civilized world. 
One blow of asabre delivered, at Bonn, upon the head of 
a French cook in the employ of Prince Alfred, has stirred up 
just now an apathetic public. The murderer was a young 
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Dizp—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 19th inst., of typhoid fever, 

RosaLig 8. GeorGs, aged 22 years, wife of George F. Lough, 

= posngust daughter of the late William W. Lightboura, of 
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traveller may be furnished with the means of prosecuting his 
gee and humane enterprise without delay.--London 5 
sVews, 





MR. SEWARD’S LAST. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, } 
Wasnineton, Aug. 10, 1865. f 
Charles Francis Adams, Esgq., &c. 

Sr: I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
34 dispatch, No. 1,022, together with papers, which contain an 
interlocutory decree which has been made by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, in the suit of the United States against Prioleau and 
others, which suit was instituted for the recovery of one thou- 


sand three hundred and fifty-six bales of cotton; a copy of 


the Vice-Chancellor’s reasons for the interlocutory is found 

; among the same papers. The Vice-Chancellor is understood 
to have affirmed the title of the U. 8. to the property in ques- 
tion. It is with the jud, t of the Vice Chancellor and not 
with the reasons he gos for such Judggnent that the U. 8. 
are concerned. In this view of the subject it might seem 
i age for this government to leave the subject unnoticed. 
/ : he frankness, however, which ought to be practiced in the 
i proceedings of States, requires an explanation of the views 
which the government has taken of the question which the 

{ Vice-Chancellor has discussed in bis reasons before mentioned. 

; The U. 8. do not admit that the combination of disloyal 


citizens, which have raised the standard of insurrection, is 
now, or has at any previous time, beeu a government de facto, 


or in any sense a political power capable of taking, holding, 


giviug, assenting or ne ———_ rights in any form, 
onal, 


whet municipal or interna! 
ent view of the character of the insur 
favour with some portions of the 


It is true that a differ- 


and on the con they maintain that they are now, and 


ne 


were 
) £4 persons within the U.S 
* their own constitution. 

will hol 
of or to so conform their 


Britain may have the presumption to dictate or 


in any way made themselves 





ible for the positi as 


an ae 


Tet not only unn 


- . - 
eee 


; tion, you will supply such correction u occasiv’ 
5 and th 4 friendly y nay kon, - 


obedient servant, Wiu1aM H. Sewarp. 





if §) THe Masta: Famriy.—The present Pope is the cungest upon American soil, to enact treason upon their own, very 
bro’ abriel, is 


of three living brothers. His el ther, Count 


has one 


. eighty-four years of age, and the next, Count Gaetan, is eighty; 
; he ia ad 


ter, the Countess Benigni, a vigorous o! 


seventy-seven of age. Count Jerome, his father, died at 
funeweantlour yeas, and the Countess Catherine, his 
, at fourscore-and-two. Finally, Count Hercules, his 

age of fourscore-and- 
sixteen. Altogether the family of the Mastai is a numerous 
one, and the Pope has no lack of nephews end grand-nephews. 


Tue Herrsor DemostnEenes.—Perhaps our Court of Chan- 


mother, 
grandfather, lived to the patriarch 





aity | —— 


nts has seemed to find 
ritish nation, and even 
with the British Government. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that as often as that antegonistical opinion bas been ad- 
vanced by H. B. M. Government in its intercourse with the 
U.8,, it bas been as firmly, though as we trust, as courteous- 
ly denied. The U. 8. controvert and deny the declaration of 
the Vice-Chancellor, that they are “successors” of the rebellion; 


trary they 

during all the time of the rebellion, have been just what they 
fore the rebellion began—a sovereign State, absolutely 
entitled to the regulation and control of all property and 
., Subject only to the fimhtatioes of 

it need hardly be said that the U.S. 
id themselves under no a whatever to accept 
proceedings to the conditions which 
the Court of Chancery or any other municipal court of Great 
prescribe in 
the present or any other litigation. They claim and insist 
upon the restoration of the cotton now in question ; and while 
they are content to receive it through the decree of municipal 
tribunals of Great Britain, they insist upon their absolute right 
to the same through the action of H. B. M. Government. You 
may instruct the counsel who are acting in behalf of the U.S. 
of the views herein expressed. H.M. Government have not 


sumed by the Vice-Chancellor; and, therefore, it would seem 
ecessary, but even improper, to bring at the 

—s time the subject herein discussed to the attention of 
1 Russell. If, however, you should discover that H. M. 
Ministers are labouring under any misapprehension of the 
views of this government, which should seem to need correc- 


y and courteous manner.—I am, Sir, your 


military officer of high connections, and he is protected 
against the requisition of justice and international courtesy. 
But we need not repeat the story, which is well told else- 
where. We will only add the Times’ assertion, that Lord 
Napier remonstrated ineffectually at Berlin, and that the 
Crown Prince of Prussia actually selected a brother of the 
offender as his aide-de-camp, when he went to visit Queen 
Victoria at Coburg. It is difficult to credit this latter state- 
ment. The Crown Prince, her Majesty’s son-in-law, has al- 
ways been represented as at variance with his own father’s 
views and policy; one would be sorry to find him guilty of 
perpetrating such an cffence against good manners, and openly 
sanctioning the present royal effort in Prussia to make mili- 
tary rule supreme. 


British North America. 

According to the chief semi-official organ of Canada West, 
“full discussion was had, and the greatest harmony prevailed, 
at the Conference under Imperial direction” at Quebec, which 
closed its labours last Monday. In reference to the Recipro- 
city Treaty, the same journal adds, “ these Provinces are now 
prepared for any event, be it the abrogation ot continuance” 
thereof. The Provinces, then, are in a delightful frame of 
mind, and we desire to congratulate them accordingly. 

The prorogation of Parliament also took place on Monday 
the 18th inst., after the passage of a number of private bills, 
and of an “ act for the abolition of the punishment of death in 
certain cases,” and one “for the codification and consolida- 
tion of the civic law of Lower Canada,” to which last acts 
some importance may be attached. Aside from this, or upon 
the important questions of the day, such as Confederation, 
Defence, North Western Extension, Intercolonial-Railway 
Construction, and Canal Enlargement, nothing has been 
done. Meantime, his Excellency Lord Monck expresses him- 
self happy to release the honourable gentlemen, and after 
thanking them for supplies, and congratulating the country 
on its abundant harvests, in the fewest possible words, 
announces his intention of spending the winter at home, and 
will, it is farther announced, sail for England next week, leav- 
ing the new Commander-in-chief, Sir John Michel, Adminis- 
trator of the Government, in his absence. If his absent Lord- 
ship will but turn his attention to refuting the arguments of 
the London 7imes, which is now out in plain spoken opposi- 
tion to the Imperial guaranty for the construction of the In- 
tercolonial Road, his salary will be as well earned in London 
as if remaining in Canada. We have already hinted at the 
possible repudiation of the original pledge by Parliament, and 
still hold that the Colonies have made a grievous blunder in 
not nailing the offer ere this time, by actually pushing on the 
work, in preference to assuming other and more troublesome 
duties, which properly belong to the Imperial Government, 
such, for instance, as the negotiations with the Hudson Bay 
Company. Unless they prove themselves more practical in 
the future than they have been in the past, we entertain little 
hope of anything important being accomplished for some 
years yet; and these opportunities, unimproved, will not 
add much to either their revenue or their reputation. Their 
stand still policy is not in keeping with the spirit of the age, 
nor in harmony with the surroundings of the Provinces. On 
themselves depends what their future is to be. Great Britain, 
with her immense East Indian possessions and well-paying 
Australian Colonies, feels comparatively little interest in 
British America, pecuniarily—and since self government has 
been accorded to British North, America, why, it is asked, 
does she not take care of herself. 
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The Week's Mails from Europe. 

Letters and papers, down to the 10th inst. from Queens- 
town, have come to hand; and we have once more to report 
the absence of grave political events, although—in these days 
of fluent pens and nimble tongues—there is no lack of topics 
to which factitious or momentary importance may be given by 
caterers for public appetite in the way of news. Commenta- 
tors on passing events must fill their habitual space, and eke 
out their material as best they may. 

Fenianism, especially as regards its development on the 
Irish soil, has come at last to be treated seriously by our home 
contemporaries—as seriously, that is, as a subject may be, 
concerning which speculations are infinite, while precise 
knowledge is extremely limited. The Government, too, has 
not been so drowsy as the world was led to suppose, 
as five of the midnight Fenian drillers of the peasan- 
try about Dundalk have already found to their cost. 
They have been committed for trial at the ensuing 
assizes, without the privilege of bail. We pray our 
readers meantime not to believe much that they may read 
hereon in the Anglophobic journals of this country. Accord- 
ing to their record, the Bri:ish Cabinet is in a state of feverish 
alarm; Ireland is a store-house crammed with munitions of 
war ; the peasants, irom Cape Clear to the Giant’s Causeway, 
have been carefully trained by sub-officers fresh from the great 
battle-grounds of the American civil war ; the word has but to 
be spoken, and the Irish revolution is accomplished! In 
proof of the trepidation of the authorities, they affirm that 
martial law has been declared in several Counties, and inter- 
pret the fact, that the Channel Fleet, immediately after the 
festivities in honour of the French at Portsmouth, had been 
ordered on a cruise to the Westward, as evidence that Bantry 
Bay and its neighbourhood is to be guarded by her Majesty’s 
iron-clads. It is strange that the first proclamation of martial 
law in Tipperary or Galway should be made through the 
columns of a New York newspaper. It does not occur to our 
sensation-loving and LEnglish-hating neighbours, that a 
“cruise to the Westward” in British naval circles 
is not held to mean an anchorage in Cork harbour, or a rang- 
ing of the South-Western coast of Ireland. At this season of the 
year it is customary to send the home squadron to sea for a 
spell of exercise, competition, and training. To steer South 
would be to run upon the coast of France. An Easterly 
.| course leads into the German Ocean, a region of sand-bunks 
and fogs. To the West lies the Bay of Biscay and the Atlan- 
tic, with blue water and plenty of sea-room. We are sorry 
to spoil the chucklings of such papers as the N. Y. Herald and 
Evening Post, the latter of which gloats over the coming pros- 
pect of Irish-American A/adamas, with characteristic forget- 
»| fulness of all the solemn lectures it has read to England upon 
the subject; but the truth will crop out in spite of them. If 
the Fenians proceed, from pompous orations and braggings 


short work will be made of them. 

The Queen was on the point of returning home from the 
Continent, at the latest date, her Majesty’s arrival at Ostend 
having been announced.—The three days’ visit of the French 
fleet to Portsmouth was a complete and gratifying success, 
even the weather for once being brilliantly favourable. The 
entertainments were magnificent and well-managed. The 
best of good-fellowship was maintained throughout; and if, 
as we judge, no special results were achieved or aimed at by 


aided in sweeping out another; and, as the great fire of Lea. ¥ 


cery has been eclipsed by the suit which has been commenced at 
Athens by one Demosthenes du Piree, which contains a claim 
that some hundreds of years ago was mooted in an Athens court 
of justice, and has never yet been set at rest—namely, the right 
i of the — to be considered the direct descendants of Demos- 

thenes. Whether old Demosthenes has left anything behind him 
worth inheriting, the statement sayeth not. 


the meeting, it has given, we hope, another blow to the ab- 
surd and dangerous doctrine of national enmity subsisting be- 
tween near neighbours.—Consul Cameron has been released 
by Theodore, King of Abyssinia, after much provoking delay 
and the prudent tolerance of sundry rebuffs. Truly there is a 
time to strike, and a time to hold the hand. Some extracts 
connected with this strange episode in the history of our Fo-| circle of prosperous and progressive states. Their form of 
reign Office transactions may be found in a foregoing column. | government would necessarily be in accordance with the firm 
—The Cholera is still apparently confined to the shores of the | convictions of their people, and therefore undoubtedly a copy 
Mediterranean, Naples, Palermo, and Toulon, being among | from the mothercountry. With such liberal policy and govern- 
the ports now said to be infected. At Constantinople, that most | ment, these Colonies would soon rise rapidly in the estima- 


The question is not easily answered ; but one thing is cer- 
tain. Ifthe Colonies had but the courage to meet their destiny 
at once, and could but school their inhabitants into universal 
free trade and direct taxation doctrines, they would, com- 
bined, as an agricultural country and one abounding in 
natural productions, take a high and happy place in the 





erhaps the family 
; think, as most would, that the echoes of the name and the incon- 
Ht testable proof of the descent would be sufficient. 








i on Deemen AND Se yo ea > cable is not 
4 most stupendous en se e despite all 
: that may be said in its favour. It is ahechunahy cusmbiiell teas in 
the course of time travellers may walk up to the Ostend Rail- 


{ : way station and book themselves for Canton; or go to Pad-| beautiful but most unfortunate of capitals, one scourge has|tion, not only of the parent State, but of their immediate 
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neighbours, and need trouble themselves no more about erect- 
ing fortifications. , 

In speaking thus plainly, and we think timely, it is with the 
best of feeling, and we need hardly add with the sincerest de- 
sire for the lasting good and advancement of the Anglo-Saxon 
race both in the Old and New World. 

We trust that our freespoken opinions will be received in 
the spirit in which they are addressed. It is perhaps by sit- 
ting quietly at a distance, that we perceive how with nations, 
as with men, there is a time which should be “ taken at the 
flood.” 


The Confederate Loan. 

Even in the land that has invented the expressive term, 
“bogus,” the imaginative qualities of Washington newspaper 
correspondents enjoy a proud pre-eminence. The first thing, 
therefore, that occurs to any sober person, when startling in- 
telligence arrives from the capital, is to enquire on what au- 
thority it is promulgated. 

Thus was a general sense of incredulity awakened here on 
Tuesday morning last, when the papers simultaneously pub- 
lished a list, prepared at Washington, of sundry subscribers 
to the Confederate Cotton Loan in England. And, indeed, 
we must attribute the comparative mildness of the denuncia- 
tions, that followed, to a doubt of the truth of the allegations. 
It is of course impossible that Editors, assuming a tone of un- 
approachable superiority, would otherwise let off so cheaply a 
brother Editor detected in taking a bribe—for, if the precious 
Washington emanation means anything, it means that 
Mr. Delane, the Editor-in-chief of the London Times, was 
interested in the success of the Confederacy to the tune of ten 
thousand pounds sterling; Mr. Sampson, the writer of the 
City and money articles, to the extent of fifteen; and 
Mr. James Spence, the 7imes Liverpool correspondent under 
the initial S, in the large amount of fifty. There has, naturally 
enough, been some pointing of the finger at these individuals, 
and cries of “ shame” have not been wanting ; yet we have seen 
one and all of them much more heartily abused on other oc- 
casions than they are now. We doubt, we say, the genuine- 
ness of this list; and we believe that it will be found here- 
after that these three employés of the Times have not, and 
never had, any pecuniary interest in the cause they advocated. 
This opinion, from the circumstances before us, comes with 
no bad grace from us, who have for fifteen years denounced 
the despotism and the caprices of the journal in question, and 
ridiculed the importance attached to it by the people of this 
country. 

For the rest, the list contains the names of several well- 
known individuals, such as Mr. John Laird, Mr. W.8. Lindsay, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, Sir Henry de Hoghton, and Lady Geor- 
giana Fane, who bave severely burnt their fingers in the spe- 
culation. Yet it would be impossible for third parties, and 
very difficult for the victims themselves, to determine how far 
they were tempted to contribute by sympathy with the 
cause, and how far by the prospect of an exceedingly good 
speculation. In our judgment the favour comes first, and the 
money follows. 





Mr, Seward’s Last. 

The late Mr. Gilbert A’Beckett wrote a “ Comic History of 
England "—a style of book, by the way, which we detest and 
hold to be eminently pernicious. Should it, in evil hour, en- 
ter into any American’s head to compile a Comic History of 
tLe United States—well, he will have abufidant material 
ready to his hand, in sundry thick volumes of correspondence 
that fall unceasingly from a certain Department at Washing- 
ton. 
Mr. Seward’s latest exffusi icated by himself 
gratuitously to the public press, and therefore fairly open to 
comment—is in truth so illogical, so inconsequential, so whim- 
sical, that one may fairly make sport over it. Itis cited textu- 
ally above, lest the reader might accuse us of misrepresenta- 
tion. The case, one might suppose, lay in a nutshell. The 
late Con‘ederacy had consigned cotton to Liverpool, to meet 
its pecuniary obligations. At the close of the war, the U. 8. 
Concul at that port obtained a decree in the Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s Court, handing over this cotton to the U.S., as the “ succes- 
sors” of the defunct Government. Mr, Seward now endeavours 
mere suo, to blow hot and cold upon this legal decision; to 
bag the spoil, but repudiate the judgment, doing this through 
the newspapers, inasmuch as he does not think it fitting to 
call the attention of H. M. Ministers to the subject. 

He starts with the proper remark, that it is with the judgment 
in question, and not with the Vice-Chancellor’s reasons, that his 
country is concerned ;—but he adds that international frank- 
ness demands some explanation. This he proceeds to give; 
—but he warns Mr. Adams at the same time that it would 
“seem not only unnecessary, but even improper” to commu- 
nicate the “international” explanation to Earl Russell, and 
he sends it therefore to the journals. The explanation it- 
telf consists of Mr. Seward’s oft-repeated and emphatic plea, 
that the Confederacy never had any being, and that it could 
not hold any corporate rights ;—but the question was one of 
Cotton-bales, not abstract principles. He goes on to deny that 
the U. 8. are “ successors” to the dead and gone, and affirms 
that they alone are and were entitled to control “ all property 
Within the 048.” ;—but, if they cannot take the place of the 
consignees of the staple, how in the world are they to get hold 
of it, the law dealing with stuff lying in the Mersey docks, and 
not wif “ property in the U.S.?’ The Secretary then turns 
up his nose at the presumption of the British Court of Chan- 
cery and “any other municipal court of Great Britain,” and 
is very peremptory indeed as to his right to claim this cotton 








“ through the action of H.B.M. Government ;”—but he is most 
wisely “ con@nt to receive it through the decree of the muni- 
cipal tribunal:,” else in truth he could not get itall. The 
wind up, is worthy of the logic at which we have thus hastily 
glanced. H.M. Government is not responsible for the Vice- 
Chancellor’s errors ;—but if they “need correction,” Mr. 
Adams may lay on the rod, “ upon a proper occasion and in 
a friendly and courteous manner.” 

“Oh, that mine enemy would write a book,” said the sage, 
familiar with the traps and pitfalls that await the too ready 
penman. If we had any antipathy to the American Secreta- 
ry of State, we should say, “Ob, that he would write more 
despatches.” It is needless to add that this letter is extra- 
vagantly lauded—by the Court Journa's of the Court at 
Washington. 





Death of “ Mrs. Grundy.” 

We record with regret the demise of our esteemed friend and 
contemporary. The twelfth number of her lucubrations, dated 
September 23d, tains her valedictory. Mrs. Grundy will show 
her kindly visage no more. She has made some fun, and has 
spoken for right and common sense; and we are, therefore, 
sorry that she has not thought fit to prolong her existence. 











CRICKET. 


day, at Hoboken, the ‘‘ Young Ame 
bia, gave our local 8t. George’s men a 
pretty severe —! e have not room for particulars of the 
score ; but the grand total on the winning side, in the two in- 
ni was 180; the moderate total on the losing side 119. Con- 
doling, of course, with our country men, we cannot say that we 
specially regret their defeat on this occasion. Some such event 
was wanting, to popularize our insular game among the native- 
born inhabitant bouts. Moreover while our Englishmen 
were indoctrinating their youn cousins, they had become per- 
haps somewhat too confident. The match was in all respects most 
pleasantly conducted ; and we hope the battle will be fought out 
again, with victory— for those who deserve it. 


a A 


On y and 
rica” Club, of Philad 











Pause. 


Max Maretzek proposes to commence the season on Monday 
next with “ Faust,’’ which here and elsewhere has proved to be 
one of the most popular Operas of the day. At the Academy, 
the new cast is singularly attractive. Miss Kellogg resumes her 
very best part, that of Margaret ; the new tenor, Infre, makes his 
bow in Faust ; and the new baeso, Antonucci, in that of Mephisto- 
pheles ; Bellini again appears as Valentin ; and Miss Phillips, if she 
arrives from California in time, will complete the whole, by play- 
ing Siebel. Who will not be there? We look for a very brilliant 
opening to a season of rare success. 





Drama. 


If the Czar of all the Russias could stray into Wallack’s Thea- 
tre, and witness a representation of Mr, Tom Taylor’s “ Serf,” it 
is probable—supposing him to have delicate human sensibilities— 
that he would, thereupon, feel very glad that serfdom has been 
abolished throughout his Empire. This new drama “ pitches 
into that moribund institution, with extreme violence, and de- 
picts it in a singularly detestable aspect. But, since Alexander 
has had the good sense—for his own sake—to up-root the obnoxi- 
ous system of white slavery, Mr. Tom Taylor’s humanitarian ap- 
peal seems now a trifle superfluous. He makes it, nevertheless, 
and makes it skilfully, so that the spectators of “ The Serf” 
are & deal moved as to thel® hearts: and he 
makes it through the medium of a lovestory. The re 
sult is, that, when Mr. Wallack’s semi-new-drop-curtain 
falls upon the play, you feel a refreshed and intensified hatred of 
Russia, and a strengthened conviction that Love, like Jordan in 
the song, is a hard road to travel. This love story, the principal 
jucidents of which I have previously noted—Albion of July 29—is 
afvery'prettyjone, although not particularly novel, and certainly not 
significant. It relates the passion, the troubles, the separation, 
the misery, and the ult!mate triumph and happy union of a Coun- 
tess and an Artist. The troubles arise from the fact that this 
Artist is, for a time, wrongly considered a serf, and in that cape- 
city is held by a bratal and vindictive Russian nobleman. In the 
end, however, he, of course, turns out to be of noble birth, and 
then the troubles are smoothed away. The drama, by its sub- 
title, claims to show that “love levels all:” but herein it faile— 
because the Countsss loves Jvan, the Artist, before she knows him 
as a Serf, considers love defeated when sbe finds him to be a pea- 
sant, and is re-united to him. at last, only when it appears that his 
rank is as high as her own. There is, surely, no levelling in this 
consummation. Alike, therefore, in point of sentiment and of 
phianthropy “The Serf’ is empty; nor does it harbour much 
meaning in any respect. Its dramatic merits are, that it contains 
several well-drawn characters, that it pleases the fancy by its ro- 
mantic incidents and picturesque colouring, and that it oc- 
casions transient tional, it it, by its portrayal of 
woes unjustly suffered. Its construction, in the first two 
acts, is clever, but in the third is clumsy. Its dia- 
logue is evenly good, with now and then a flash of 
wit or poetry. The best passage is the conversation between 
Ivan and the Russian Count, in act first. Another good bit is 
Ivan’s speech respecting art and its glories, in act second. This 
same act is graced by a very pretty encounter between Ivan and 
his sister, Acowina, There is, also, a good deal of terse eloquence 
in some of the speeches of Khor, the heavy romantic party of the 
drama, a venerable incendiary, whose machinations are the pro- 
lific sources of perplexity, but who, fortunately, comes to his 
senses and makes everything right, immediately on the receipt of 
& bullet in some part of his aged person. I do not recall any 
other point of merit that especially deserves notice. As a whole, 
“The Serf” suggests that its author’s invention was painfully 
racked to produce novelty of combinations and effects, but 
even then did not yield those much desired fruits. Happily, Mr. 
Tom Taylor is a practised dramatist, and knows how to make the 





most of his materials. Yet it may be wished that simplicity were Eugén 
not so extensively ignored in the modern drama. The stars that is 





light these beautiful Autumnal skies are the same that shone 
over the oldest ages of this world ; yet they still sooth away our 
cares, and whisper comfort to our souls, and 111 our minds with 
beauty. Wedo not tire, neither, of the violets that grow by the 
way-side, nor the thistle-down that floats over lonely meadows, 
where “ shrill-voiced insects” chirp, and grass rustles in the gentle 
wind. And yet the dramatists of to-day appear to think that we 
have lost all relish for simple scenes, and natural manifestations 
of human nature and experience. “ The Serf” illustrates the 
contemporary autorial hunger for “sgiice.” It is of Gallic 
origin, beyond a doubt. It met with little favour in Lendon, 
when played there, at the Olympic, last July ; but it has been 
more successiul here, for the reason that ft has been put upon the 
stage with excellent scenery and appointments, and, for the most 
part, remarkably well acted. The first performance took place 
on Thursday evening, when Wallack’s Theatie was opened for the 
new season, and it was duly enjoyed and applauded by a large and 
select audience. Mr. Edwin L. Davenport, appearing as Ivan, 
was warmly greeted : and Mr. Davenport p ted the charact 
with the skill ofanartist. The versality of this actor is uncommon 
and remarkable, He can play almost any part, and he always pre- 
serves its identity, and sustains the perfect illusion of the 
scene. The character of Ivan is simple enough and is 
perfectly easy in Mr. Davenport’s hands. His vivacity 
and winning manliness, in the earlier scenes, contrast 
strongly and finely with his tragic power and intense emotion in 
the later ones : and his performance of Ivan is truthful, touching, 
and picturesque, throughout—according to the evident design of 
the dramatist. Mr. Gilbert acted Khor, with much feeling, and 
with perfect art. I am not sure, indeed, that his was not the 
strongest and most artistic performance of all. Khor is the old 
and much-bearded Serf, who is actuated by motives of a bitterly 
revengeful nature, and whose fluctuations between affected humi- 
lity and firey rage are extremely graphic and startling, as por- 
trayed by Mr. Gilbert. Mistigris, an artist, of a volatile tempera. 
ment, was cleverly acted by Mr. Fisher, who, on arriving at 8t. 
Petersburg, in the course of act second, was, certainly, the coldest 
man ever seen in a warm apartment. His;companion at this point, 
the Countess de Maulcon, heroine of the drama, personated by Miss 
Henriques, did not, however, appear to realize the frostiness of 
the climate. The costumes of this actress, which were extremely 
rich and elegant, attracted more notice than her acting, which, in 
the serious passages was particularly feeble, although simple and 
pleasing in the lighter scenes. The artistic province of Miss Hen- 
riques is, evidently, to play merry parts in light comedy: she is 
wholly out of place in s@rious drama. Miss Burke, as Acoulina, 
acted admirably well, with naturalness and unaffected grace. Her 
costume, though, is too fine for that of a peasant girl: yet it were 
vain to hope that prettiness will ever be sacrificed to correctnese. 
It takes an artist—like George Holland, for instance—to sacrifice 
natural advantages upon the shrine of art. This genial actor, who 
never appears to so much advantage as in ch ters that savor of 
sunshine, hides his kindly presence, in this play, under the hide- 
ous garb ofa brutal slave-driver—and plays the part perfectly well. 
Mr. Norton is scarcely less sucessful, in the very thankless and 
repulsive part of the Russian sovle, whose name is unpronounce- 
able at first sight. Indeed, a portion of the nomenclature of this 
drama is utterly unattainable to American tongues—abounding as 
it does in skis and scoffs and scows and sneezes. But it is cle- 
verly managed by Mr. Wallack’s company, and, together with the 
superb scenery furnished by Mr. Isherwood and Mr. Maeder, it 
serves to heighten the Muscovite flavour of the play. I fancy that 
“The Serf” will not become very familiar with the local public, 
although he will be welcome, now and then, among other theatri- 
cal guests. Mr. Wallack announces a five-act comedy by Colley 
Cibber, revised and altered, a romantic drama, and a new five-act 
comedy, as now “in preparation.” He also gives notice that he 
has made an arrangement with the eminent Mr. Taylor, by virtue 
of which he is to receive “advance copies” of all that eminent 
gentleman’s new plays. It isto be hoped that Mr. Wallack does 
not intend to produce them all, when he receives them. To com- 
mit his theatre to the glorification of a single dramatist, would 
be to make both dramatist and theatre heavy burdens. Mr. Tom 
Taylorand Mr. Dion Boucicault are very clever men; but Mr. 
Wallack should ber that tony is the thief of public 
favour, and that too much of either of those industrious play- 
wrigbts may tend to empty his very comfortable benches, But 
let us hope for the best. The season has§been inaugurated in a 
very pleasant manner, and should move on, various and bril- 
lisnt, to a prosperous close, 

The Ravel Troupe closes the first week of a very successful en- 
gagement at Niblo’s, to-night. A Matinée performance is an- 
nounced for to-day. A remarkably good danseuse, Signorita 
Pepita, is among the attractive features of the present Ravel en- 
tertainment. 

Mr. and Mre, Kean have finished, their engag t at the Broad- 
way Theatre. They go hence to Boston and thence to Philadel- 
phia. Prosperity has thus far attended them, in their Farewell 
Tour of the American Theatres. I do but re-echo a generally pre. 
valent sentiment of cordial and friendly admiration, when I say 
that their presence has been a source of pleasure, and their ab - 
sence will be source of regret. There is one word, however, that 
all of us must speak, sooner or later, whether with smiles or tears 
—and that is, Farewell! MERCUTIO. 

















Hacts and Faucics. 


We take pleasure in noticing the establishment of a new 
French and English day-school for young ladies and children, 
by Mr. E. Crauzat, who has had long experience as a teacher in 
one of the Institutes of the city, and whose recommendations 
and qualifications are equally high. Miss Jackson, who is to 
over the English department, has also had many 
ears’ experience in teaching. French will be the language 
n ordinary vse. The situation is 56 East 26th Street, near 





4th Avenue. —The N. Y. World argues from an article 
in the J that Mr. H. W. Beecher has become a Uni- 
versalist. Nothing more likely. The inordinate self-conceit 
of the whole Beecher tribe from the possibility of their 
su to eternal ———The Princess Anna 


Murat, and the two ladies burt by the upsetting of a carriage at 
Neufchatel, have arrived at Fontainebleau with the Empress 

ie. The Provincial Exbibition at London, C. W., 
& great success.———The Hon. F. Lygon, M.P. 
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for West Worcestershire, will, it is understood, be one of the| What word may be pronounced quicker, by ig 8 sylla- 
whippers-in of the Conservative in the new Parliament, | ble io it ?—Quick. Mr. Moens, so long held captive by the 
in the place of Mr. Henry Whitmore, who has lost bis seat for | Italian brigands, has been released—bis captors having re- 
Bridgenorth.——-——The official Madrid Gazette publishes the | ceived a very heavy ransom. At an examination, at a 
appointment of the Marquis de M: lins asthe Spanish ambassa- | seminary for young ladies, one of the pupils was asked as 
dor in London. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company an | follows: “ Mary, did Martin Luther die a natural death ?” 
the Atlantic Mail Steamship Company have been consolidated |“ No,” she replied—* He was excommunicated by a bull.” 
—the former paying four and a half millions of dollars for the —The first coloured student bas entered Harvard Col- 
vessels and other property of the latter.—— Letters | lege. He hails from Boston. -Three native East Indian 
received in Paris from Lisbon assert that it is not true} cotton-farmers, from Madras, have been lately “ prospecting” 
that the Papal Nuncio had refused to accept King Vic-| at Manchester. Theresa Kossuth, wife of the Hungarian 
tor Emmanuel as godfather to the infant prince. —— | ex-dictator, died on the Ist inst., at Turin. In giving 
The prevailing distress among the negro labouring papeiation up the ghost, Mrs. Grundy bequeathed these among other 
in the Island of Jamaica has been heretofore noticed. A de-| satirical apothegms to a non-appreciative world: Policy 1s the 
putation, appointed |: at a meeting of the negroes, waited | mother of Principle-—A Jean conscience makes a fat Office — 
u the Governor, re ted their sufferings, and request-| Never spare the Public Money.—Patriotiam covers a Multi- 
that he would lay before the home government a statement | tude of Sins.—One term of Office deserves Another.——-—— 
of their grievances. This he prom! to do, but at the same | Mr. Bennett’s schooner yacht Henrvtia, 230 tons, beat Mr. 
time told them that he thought their laziness was the princi- | Travers’s Restless, 95, by fifteen minutes, in the match last 
al cause of their troubles, and that if they would work in-| week, from Sands’ Point to New London. The start was 
dustriously they might ameliorate their condition. —| made at 11 P.M., 80 as to ensure arrival by daylight. The 
The famous Charter House school, in London, is to be remov- | competitors were about 12 hours doing the distance.— 
ed into Essex. Great Britain now produces, annually, | The statue of the Prince Consort, unveiled before the Queen, 
93,000,000 tons of coal. The Czar of Russia has pur- | at Coburg, stands in the centre of the market place, on « gra- 
chased, for $400,000, the housesat Nice that were occupied by | nite pedestal, and is of colossal size, in bronze, by Mr. Theed, 
the late Czarovitch. The British Cabinet must possess | of London, and cast at Nuremberg. It represents the Prince 
a mysterious and far-reaching power, if we may credit the fol- | standing in the robes of the Garter, with the collar of the 
lowing statement, put forth by the London correspondent of| Garter and the Coburg Order, carrying a field-marshal’s 
a contemporary: “ The Prince and Princess of Wales, and 1 | baton. A correspondent of the Dundee Advertiser says 
presume their two children—both boys, thanks to Lord Pal-| that a petroleum spring has been discovered at Blairgowrie. 
merston and a liberal Cabinet—have followed the Queen to| —————-An amusing incident occurred at the Vaudeville 
the Continent.” —The last invention of India-rubber, in | Theatre, Paris, during the representation of M. de Girardin’s 
Paris, is “ a false bust for females—bust and neck”—a perfect | new piece “ Les Deux Sceurs.” Two pistols, which should 
imitation of flesh and blood, and (as they say of good counter- | be discharged in the ccurse of the piece, simultaneously missed 
feits) “ well calculated to deceive.” Those “ made to palpi-| fire. Notwithstanding this mishap, the combatants by whom 
tate” are sold ata high price.— Mr. C. J. Richardson, | the weapons were used fel) iu the orthodox manner, as though 
in a letter in the London Zimes, says his boiler at Woolwich | mortally wounded. The effect is said to have been intensely 
Dockyard has shown that petroleum is fifty per cent. more } ludicrous. —A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
powerful than the best coal as steam fuel, that it can be burn- | tells an yor oe? of a quarrel between the Pope 
ed with ease,and without danger. —That the “ water-|and the Order of Capucin Friars. It needs confirmation. 
fall” is hideous, everybody knows. That it may be useful was A lady bas obtained a verdict for 500 francs damages for 
ascertained lately by a lady in Philadelphia, who was thrown | injuries sustained by the fracture of her arm in the Paris Hip- 
from a carriage, Tut had the satisfaction of finding that it pro- | podrome, during the confasion caused by the escape of a boa 
tected her head. The late Mrs. Grundy remarked that | constrictor. 
song is the direct inheritance of Brigham Young’s daugh-| experienced at Porto Rico, on the 20th ult. Buildings were 
ters (who sing in the Saints’ Theatre in t e | violently shaken, but did not fall. The alarm was terrible. 
City), for the reason that—as is well known to the read-|——-——The German Arctic expedition has suddenly ended. 
ers of Collins—* Music, heavenly maid, was Young !”— A letter from Hamburg, dated Sept. 4, says the pioneer 
A writer to The Scotch Farmer advocates the frequent removal | steamer Queen of the Isles, which had started to make preli- 
of the bee stands. He says if left in one _ for years, they | minary observations in the Polar Sea, broke her machinery 
will become effeminate and lazy; but “if, on the contrary, | while getting under way, and the time needed for repairs stops 
they are removed from the garden to the grass, or vice versd, | the voyage to Spitzbergen this season. 
they become more active and courageous, and will defend 
The been should be removed. ay fen tx once i each your | atti, Sten, Acexow anoaterr.—At the Liverpo} 
——_—_—_———In the cemetery at Sharon, Ct., is a very unique ‘ Bs Nees p Byace, 
family grave, consisting of a verdant mound with a circle of | ‘Be steamship en pA agen on a = oman — ~4 on 
sx graventes around i fclog outward. Six of thee com. | 7%, was Presented wiihs splendid telescope, the git of the 
rate the virtues of the six departed wives of D-—-—— : on oe ; 
mene saving the lives of three men, the only survivors of the barque 
5————, and the seventh, a more stately slab than the rest, | pn cide of G a which foandered in the Atlantic } 
bears the simple but affecting inscription, “Our Husband.” | eee Oe econo, Paice eee cote net on 


’ Dec., 1864. The men were rescued at the extreme peril of 
The last must have been ordered prior to the gentleman’s de- ° ‘ 
he’s “ Faust ” has lately been translated into those who went to their assistance; and the Board of Trade, 


cease, » 
ry ~ | while recognising Capt. Eynon’s conduct, were not unmind- 

oa, — of Ae chek Sp ah a fal of those who acted with him, Mr. Fletcher, the second 
Tales owns Nat Shipman. The Troy Times says that his officer of the City of a was presented with s quadrant; 
remains lie buried in the Baptist Chureh-yard, at Hoosic | *%d, ten sailors, who manned the boats, were granted 10s. each. 
Falls, the residents of which place intend to erect there a|—. he a nia oe bird U a 7 Ys i ene 
suitable monument to his memory. At present his grave is tench — ae the — - - phe oe 
marked by only a rude board. The population of Chicago, shi y= 4 which was lost on Preparis Reef, in the Ba 
on the 18th ot Sane, was 204,000 persons. Queen Victoria f Bon yn the 3rd of Nov., 1868. The Alarm ' rand 
has now eight grandchildren, six of whom are boys. . gal, on the SC NOY . “4 vm Was sewn 
Mr. C. H. Kortright Lieutenant-Governor of Tobago, has just from Akyab to Singapore. and when she struck on the reef 
heen married. fa Mastand. to © deurhter of the late Captain | %** running very fast. Had not the Sultana hove in sight at 
Forbes, of HM. 17 Regt "| the time she did, the probability is that all the crew cf the 
tinue to announce confi 
extent of the empire. The model despotism is, therefore, not 
without malcontents. —-—— Empress Eugénie will find 
her arrival at Biarritz saddened by a domestic occurrence 
among her kinsfolk. The Dowager Duchess of Alba (whose 
son was husband of lier late lamented sister) has been carried 
off by a stroke of apoplexy, at that bathing place, where she 
waited the coming of her Imperial relative. -—General 
Beauregard took the oath of allegiance at New Orleans on the 
16th inst,, and will make application for pardon. —The 
oldest of the ladies of the Russian Court, Countess Maria Ra- 
sumoweki, died at St. Petersburg on the 2ist ult. She was 
bornfin 1772, and was Maid of Honour to Catherine II. 
Gen. Scott, the oldest U. S. officer, is 79 years old, and Rear 
Admiral Stewart, the oldest U. 8. naval officer. is 87. 
A western exchange says “ A young lady of this city, a short 
time ago, in a fit of desperation, hung herself to a lim f the 
law.” ~-At a dirner party in Paris, a toast was given, 
“The land we live in.” “ With all my soul,” responded an 
Irishmar : “ here’s to poor ould Ireland !’———-The United 
States Government received $31,046,411 Internal Re- 
venue, from the Ist to the 29th of August—-—— 
The only person left to perpetuate the name of Daniel 
bed a. a. grandson, gs Webster, a son of 
‘letcher Webster, who is now in the American navy. 
General Robert E. Lee has assumed the Presidency of Wash- Obituary. 


ington College, at Lexington, Virginia — A horse! rp J. H. Patwer, Bart.—Sir John Henry Palmer died on 
railway is to be constructed through the streets of Halifax, | tne ogth ult., at Colne aa. Sectetepintdiion at the 

N. 8. Sir. R. Macdonnell turned the first sod, a week ago.— | of 90. The deceased, the seventh baronet, succeeded to the 
The following dialogue is reported between a negro guide to | haronetcy on the death of his nephew, Sir Thomas, in April, 
a battle-ground in the South, and a visitor bent on under-|1917, He married in 1808 Mary Grace, eldest daughter of 
standing the locale:—G@uide. “ Yes, Sah, I was cook in de Lewis, second Lord Sondes, by whom he had a family of six 
Sebenteenth Ree-giment right long here.”—Towrist. “Then | sons and three daughters. His eldest son Geoffrey succeeds 
you know all about the ag of the Southern troops in| im. He was called to the Bar at Inner Templein 1838. The 
these works ?”— Guide, “ Well, Sah, dey had de same disposi- | grst baronet, Sir Geoffrey, was one of the managers against 
tion as most white folks; mighty onsartain ; couldn’t count on|the Earl of Strafford, ‘and subsequently became Attorney- 
em.”—-——Charles Mathews has been engaged by the man- | General and Chiet Justice of Chester temp. Charles II. Seve- 


ager of the Vaudeville, Paris, to play for one month, in 

“L)Homme Blasé,” ea known to the English public as aed . ee” family have represented their native 
“Used Up.” Sir Charles Coldstream is to be made an 2 a 
Englishman, domiciled in France, 




































































A very severe shock of an earthquake was 
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Messrs. Inman and Co. have presented a valuable watch 
and chain to Capt. Grace, of the National Steam Navigation 
Company's steamer Hrin, as a mark of their appreciation of 
his services in receiving on board the passengers and crew of 
the Inman steamer Glasgow, burnt at sea. The watch bears 
the following inscription :—*“ Presented by the Liverpool, New 
York, and Vhiladelphia Steamship Company to Captain R. 
W. Grace, of the screw steamer rin, for his humanity in re- 
ceiving on board that ship the crew and passengers of the 
steamer Glasgow, burnt at sea 3ist July, 1865.” 














The Mercantile Marine Association of Liverpool has con- 
veyed to Mr. W. Howatt, chief officer of the ship Mindanao, of 
Liverpool, an expression of its high appreciation of his suc- 
ceesful effort to save the vessel from the perilous position in 
which she was placed off Cape Horn. Mr. Howatt dived 
round the ship to ascertain the cause of an extensive | ‘ 
and found, several feet below the water-line, that a bolt had 
fallen out of the ship’s bottom. At great risk he succeeded in 
driving a plug into the hole, and thereby stopped the leak, 
und the ship was broughtin safety to port. 




















—The French frigate] Tur Intsn Astronomer RoyAL.—Sir William R. Hamil- 


Dorade bas taken possession, in the Pacific Ocean, of an is-| to, Professor ot Astronomy in the Dublin University, and | y 





land containing about 500,000 tons of valuable guano. Astronomer Royal of Ireland, died near Dublin on the 2nd inst., 


The almost perpendicular face of the Currantual, near Kil-| aged 60. He devote: himself, when quite young, to scientific 
larney, more than 3,000 feet high, and the highest mountain | persuite, and in 1827 was appointed ‘Astronomer Royal, and 
in Ireland, was scaled by three Englishmen On the 2ist ult. Knighted. He has written a large number of treatises on 
It is said to be the first ascent that has been made on the pre- astronomical, mathematical, and philosophical subjects, and 
cipitous side of the mountain. —The Duke of Argyle is| has for thirty years or more held a first class rank among men 
to have a gathering of the clans in September, to which the | of science. 
firemen of London are invited. —The latest exhibition 
of the Royal Academy was unprecedently profitable. The 
receipts were upwards of £13,000, an advance of more) this well-known New York landscape 
than £700 on the profits of last year, and of mnearly| North Conway, N. H., after a short 








ter, who died at 


= h 
Mr. James A. ScypAm.—We regret to notice the death of | modore on the 
His sea-shore | the 


A Youne Bonararts.—We have to chronicle the 

at Rome, on the Sth inst., of J h Bonaparte, Prince 
Musignane, His father, Charles Li aparte, Prince of 
Canino, was a devotee to science and natural history, and an 
elaborate and able writer on ornithology and botany. The 
oung man now deceased was 28 years of age, but was un- 
nown in public ~~ 


An Op Fottower oF Jonn Wes.LEy.—The 
Chronicle announces the death ot Mrs. Cowell, sister of the 
Misses Walmsley, of Ribblesdale-place, in the 90th year of 
her age. Her parents were among the first to embrace the 
doctrines of John Wesley, who, on his visits to Preston, 
reached in their house; her father was the first class leader 
n the Wesl: yan connection in Preston, and she herself was 
christened by John Wesley, on the occasion of his seeond 
visit to Preston. — 

A Port's Wmwow.—Mrs. Moore—Tom Moore's “ Bessy” — 
is dead. She died on the 4th instant, at Sloperton Cottage 
in the sixty-eighth year of her age. Probably no poet ever 
had a better wife, and of this, Moore, with all his sentimental 
flirtations and pvetic vanities, was quite aware. To stay at 
home season after season in the cheertfullest manner, while a 
brilliant husband is singing his own songs with 
empressement in distant drawing-rooms, is a way of acquiring 
his esteem and respect as well as love, of which few hereines 
would becapable. Whatis the curious vin mousseuz in genius, 
which makes the world think such a woman as Moore’s 
“ Bessy” happy in having mated with a vain little canary- 
bird like the poet, while it scarcely thinks at all of his fortune 
in winning so rare a nature as hers ?—-Spectator, 9th inst. 


At Berlin, Johann Frederick Eucke, a noted astronomer, and 
Director of the Royal Observatory in that capital —Lord Henry 
Gordon, son of the ninth Marquis of Huntley, and uncle of the 

resent Peer.—At Halifax, N. 8., Capt. W. Robinson, H. M. 17th 
Regt —At Clifton, Mr. Appold, well known among engineers and 
men of science for his great ingenuity as an amateur mechanician. 
His centrif pumps formed striking features of our Great Ex- 
hibitions both in 1851 and 1862,—At Hongkong, G. Lapidge * 
Paymaster of H. M. 8. Coquette. —At Edge-hill, near Edinburgh, 
jor-Gen. Anderson, R.A. He served for years, and was at 
the battle of Waterloo —At Hilton House, Aberdeenshire, Sir 
William Bacon Johnston, of that Ik, Bart., and of Hilton, aged 
59.—At Aix- Gapt. Thos. Carter, R. A.—At Southsea, 
Capt R.T. Eiliott, late sad Kegt , and formerly of the 45th.—At Plas 
Llyssyn, Montgomeryshire, Wm. Henry Adams, Esq., Chief Jus- 
tice of camer, oe late M.P. for Boston, Lincolnshire.—In 
London, Quarter-Mr. Foley, 2lst Fusiliers.—At Bath, General Sir 
James Fergusson, G.C.B. 


Avvotutments. 


James Robert Longden, Esq., to be Lieut.-Governor of Domi- 
nica.—The Bishop o: Durham has conferred the Archdeaconry of 
Lindisfarne upon the Rev. G. Hans Hamilton, M.A., Vicar of 
wick upon-Tweed. The new Archdeacon is the author of several 
works on the reformation of juvenile offenders. 


Army. 


H. M. 8. Urgent, with drafis for various ee in Ni 
Brunswick and Bermuda, has arrived at Halli N.8., 

Portsmouth.——The heavy losses in the detachment of 
Artillery, ordered to march, in April last, from Mhow 
Kirkee, will be remembered. The subject is much - 
mented upon at home. A general order forbids any 
movements in India, between April 1 and Nov. 1, un 

der special circumstances. We are glad to see the soldier's 
health and comfort deemed worthy of public thought——It 
is said that poor Major de Vere’s last words were : “ Give my 
love to the officers, non-commissioned 0 and sappers ; 
tell them I have always loved them, and my desire has been 
always for the good of the corps.” The inhabitants of Alder- 
shott have presented to General Sir John Pennefather a silver 





EEE 


.pery such gs seldom falls to the lot of even the longest- 
ved and most distinguished soldiers. He enlisted in the 
42nd Roval Highlanders in 1793, and served with his regi- 
ment in Flanders when the French conquered Holland. He 
afterwards served under Sir Ralph Abercromby in and 
was present at Corunna, Fuentes d’Onor, Pyrenees, — 
Nive, Orthes, Toulouse, and Waterloo.——A monu 
statue, erected by subscription to the memory of Sir Duncan 
ae ay pm of Sorada, Argyleshire, has been unveiled in St. 
Paul's, don. Sir Duncan saw much hard service in the 
Peninsula, and finally commanded the 79th Highlanders, un- 
til he retired from the British army to join the gy 4: 
on in Spain, under his friend De Evans. his 
atter years he raised the Lancashire Artillery Militia, and 
was among the first to promote the Volunteers. He was a 
chivalrous soldier snd a warm-hearted friend.——Gi 
has never been healthier at this season than it is now. 


War-Orrics, Szpr. 1.—83d Ft: Lieut-Gen Buckley to be Col, 
vGen Sir F Stovin, dec. 15th: Staff-Surg Irwin to be Surg,v Buckle, 
pony 7, . Brevet.—Lt-Col Baillie,R E, having completed service, 

° L 

The followi ppointments are d: Major King, late 
of the 18th Dep Batt, to be oer of Military Prisons in Ceninda : 
Capt O’Connor, 83rd Ft, and En Lanyon, 6th, to the Staff of Maj- 
Gen O’Connor, commanding in Jamaica. Lt-Col Pearson, GG, to 
swe Secy to Bir RK aay at Gibraltar; Lt-Col Newdigate to be 
be AAG at Aldersho' Col Armstrong, whose term is comp. By 
the death of Gen Sir Brown, the follow motions take 
place: Lt-Gen the Earl of Lucan to be Gen; Major-Gen Baynes 
to be Lt-Gen; Cols Chambre, the Hon A C Lege, amy Ny ~y 
Birtwhistle, to have the rank of Maj-Gen: and Coil Creagh to be 
a Maj-Gen on fixed establishment. 








Navy. 


We regret to learn the death, at Jamaica, of Captain Peter 
C.B., senior officer in the West Indies. The date 





£3,000 om the amount received in 1862. pieces were much admired. 
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New Publications. 


Miss Julia Kavanagh has made an addition to the picture-| Reve 


gallery of villains. The name of her Frank«nstein is Mr. Ger- 
yoise, and the record of bis actions may be found in her excel- 
Jent novel, entitled Beatrice, published here by the Appletons. 
Mr. Gervoise is a very clever villain, such a one as is not infre- 
quently met with in real life,such a one as always prospers 
through cunning and silky management of weak persons 
around him. Mr. Gervoise, after the manner of villains in 
modern society, aims to attain wealth for the sake of 
being comfortable. He has no ideals of rascality. He 
is a scheming sensualist. Hamlet has told us that a man 
“ may smile and smile, and be a villain,” and Mr. Gervoise 
illustrates the truth of that remark. How Mr. Gervoise 
manages, in the pursuit of comfort, is very skilfully 
described by Miss Kavanagh, in the course of a long and 
very interesting story, the incidents of which, however, we 
shall not stay to rehearse. Her skill in story-telling has been 
heretofore noted in these columns, and we find it as strongly 
evinced in this novel as in any of its predecessors. She never 
transcends the limits of probability; yet she makes even com- 
mon life romantically attractive. Her sympathy with love 
and with sorrow is deep and earnest, and she has deeply stu- 
died—what she so well depicts—the development of character 
under the discipline of circumstances. Her characters are all 
boldly and clearly drawn. In this book, next to Mr. Gervoise, 
the principal person is Beatrice Gordon, a auperb type of wo- 
manly strength and weakness, pride and gentleness, not lack- 
ing in faults, but very lovely and winning. We have seldom 
met with a character in fiction that seems so thoroughly a 
living being, and that takes so strong a hold upon the fancy 
and the heart. Miss Kavanagh has analyzed and portrayed 
the growth of Beatrice’s love for Gilbert—the hero—with a 
subtle knowledge of woman’s nature, aad with a delightful 
delicacy and tenderness of sentiment. It would be hard to 
match the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth chapters of her 
novel, in respect to these qualities. Her style, too, is uncom- 
monly pure, fresh, and simple. She wastes no words. She 
has something to say, and she says it—in the most direct way. 
We need not remark upon the intellectual and moral bearing 
of Miss Kavanagh's writings, further than to say that it is 
always liberal and intelligent and elevating, to the sympathe- 
tic mind. Her works, as published here by the Appletons, 
fi!l ten volumes, respectively entitled as follows: “ Adele ;” 
“Women of Christianity;” “Nathalie;” “Madeleine ;” 
“Daisy Burns;” “Grace Lee;” “ Rachel Gray;” “Queen 
Mab ;” “Seven Years and Other Tales;”’ and “ Beatrice.” 
Next to Mrs. Oliphant, whom we regard as the best female 
novelist in England, we think that judicious criticism must 
rank Julia Kavanagh. 


THE DAY AND THE HOUR. 


A volume under the above title has been published lately 
in London, wich is thus reviewed by one of the weekly jour- 
nals. 


This book is a Jiterary curiosity, of a kind almost unexam- 
ae since Mr. Holwell, after fighting bravely against Surajah 
wlah, organizing the trading establishments of the Com- 
pany, and accumulating a fortune for himself, wrote a volume 


to prove that Hindooism was in all essential points superior 
to Christianity. Its author, Captain W. A. T, belongs to 
the Royal Bombay Engineers, and is like all other 
officers of that corps, a ed man. He must have studied 


mathematics and physics with zeal and success, must have won 
his commission by a competition of the most severe kind, and 
must for at least ten years have been occupied in duties re- 
quiring considerable scientific attainments for their perfor- 
mance, yet he has written a book on prophecy to which Mr. 
Faber’s wildest speculation is common sense and Dr. Cum- 
ming’s most inflated chapter a specimen of exact reasoning. 
Four months agu, he us, he had thought nothing upon 
prophecy, had indeed read Keith, but had utterly forgotten 
im, when Mr. Elliott's “ Hore Apocalyptice” fell into his 
hands. Ashe read he grew fascinated, but as he read the 
ane anes intellect, which we dare say is entirely 
be by strange imagination which attempts to con- 
trol t grew horribly annoyed. There was a want of definite- 
ness t Mr. or,as Captain Baker describes it, a want 
of conclusiveness, and then the arithmetic was all wrong, and 
an officer, even when his imagination had been all 
bemuddled by interpretations of prophecy, could not endure 
“uncertainties” in arithmetic. If the quantities are incorrect 
the barrack cannot be built, and neither can the prophecies be 
conclusively explained, so Captain Baker sat himself down to 
make arithmetic exact, and in four months pro- 
duced a work which, as he says with carefully weighed hu- 
nility, is “to some extent inspired.” “What I have written 
istrue. I comprehend my position clearly, for it is that which 
St. Paul describes of himself. ‘ Fur though I preach the Gos- 
pel, I have nothing to glory of, for necessity is laid upon me; 
yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel. For if I do 
this thing willingly, I heve a reward ; but if against my will, a 
dispensation of is committed unto me.’ Assertin 
that this work is to some extent at least inspired, I am bou 
to “y ~ what roa I have for = assertion, that the public 
may form a fair ju Mg enary inspiration, Captain 
, it will be perceived, does not claim, he is only inspired 
“to some extent,” and, moreover, he as Engineer and English- 
man thinks that the public has a right to investigate the 
grounds of new dogma, and would rather that evidence 
amounted to mathematical proof. So he gives reasons as well 
4s assertions, formulates those reasons after the most exact 
style, goes into arithmetical calculations with a will, and pro- 
duces the most extraordinary farrago of arithmetically exact 


not fit for the interior of an asylum. Such aaenete At in- 


deed that we should not notice it, but for an impression that 
the book, with its “ exact” , and definite prophecies, 
and ly defended calculations will 


prod: 
which think Dr. Cumming great a certain sensation. 
worthy divinés Greek not 
Captain 





timate curiosity to be indulged by seeing the direction in which 
an author who really believes that the prophetical books and 

elations were written to teach barbarians of whom neither 
Daniel nor St. John ever heard what would happen to them 
in the nineteenth century, will urge his speculations. 

Captain Baker, then, in the first place believes that he has 
ascertained the date of the Last Day. Other interpreters 
bave consented themselves with showing that this tremend- 
hous event was prophesied, and was near, so near that 
it might be possible to fix with reverence on a year, but an 
Engineer, trained to exact calculation, could not be contented 
with anything so “inconclusive,” and Captain Baker has 
fixed the day as clearly as any almanack, and having fixed it, 
will be just as anxious about the pension which falls due after 
it as he was before he read the “ Hors Apocalyptice.” He, cal- 
culating all references to “ days,” “ times,” “ years,” and “ sea- 
sons,” and assumiug some decree of the Emperor Phocas as his 
base, arrives at the conclusion that the Last Day of prophec 
will commence at 3.40 P.M. on 20th September, 1878. At that 
moment, Greenwich time, shall the heavens open, and the Mes- 
siah,whose approach has been heralded by an aurora borealis 
forming a visible crown of glory blazing over the northern 
hemisphere, descend in unspeakable majesty to claim the 
world ashisown. Captain Baker writes in all reverence, in- 
deed in visibly awestruck belief, yet he does actually give an 
hour fixed by Greenwich time, like the departure of a train, 
for the coming of the Son of Man, To readers who think the 
prophecies were written for other ends than to fix dates, 
there is something almost blasphemous in this chronological 
exactness, and yet they would find it hard to give a reason for 
their disgust. Ifit be a work of righteonsness to strive to 
ascertain the year referred to in Revelations in terms of such 
mystic import, why not search for the month, and the day, 
and the hour, and state the meridian form which the hour is 
estimated? Captain Baker has as many texts at his back as 
Dr. Cumming, and we do not eee that he twists them much 
more savagely from their obvious meaning. He does indeed 
accept Esdras as a prophet, whicb will enable the Record to 
repudiate him, but his dates are not taken from him, but are 
all made up in the orthodox way by extracting a sense out of 
canonical texts which they do not contain, and were never in- 
tended to bear, by accepting every metaphor as a statement, 
and every allusion to time as a conundrum to be worked out 
by spiritually-minded men. It is the exactness only which is 
new, and Captain Baker is the legitimate product of the 
school of interpreters who have for years been powerful among 
us, who have accomplished absolutely nothing for good, but 
have succeeded in producing these two evils, | have 
made books full of vivifying and strengthening religious 
thought, of aspirations such as man unassisted never wrote, 
and poetry to which all other human productions are teeble, 
seem contemptible to the wise and useless to the unlearned, 
who believe but cannot understand that under the glorious 
exhortations of Isaiah there is an arithmetical puzzle which 
ought to be sought out. 

The time of the Last Day is usually the first s 
the interpreters of prophecy who are at heart doubtful whe- 
ther Christ reigns now, and are anxious therefore for the per- 
sonal reign which is to restore by its visibleness their faith in 
the invisible, but Captain Baker has much more information 
to give to the world. He has discovered Antichrist, the liv- 
ing and triumphant impersonation of evil, who is to subdue 
almost all the world, and the Prince of the Covenant, who is 
to resist him, and restore the Jews to their place in their own 
laud. Antichrist is, we need not say, Napoleon IIL, for if we 
take the Latin of his first name, Ludovicus, it represents the 
number of the beast, and if the Greek of his second name, writ- 
ten as On a& t, viz., Japoleonti, it also makes up the 
number, and does not M. Caylu advise him to become Pope, 
and is he not dark and mysterious, and is not napos Greek fora 
ticket and leon for a lion, and does not Jeremiah c. iv., v. 7, 
say, “ The lion is come up from his thicket, and the destroyer 
of the Gentiles is on bis way : he is gone forth from his place 
to make thy land desolate.” And finally, is he not a Greek 
by descent! But the Prince of the Covenant? Clearly that 
isthe Prince of Wales. We really cannot extract the won- 
derful calculation by which Captain Baker proves to his own 
complete satisfaction that a quiet lad who may one day be 
King of Great Britain is the subject ot whole masses of pro- 
phecy, but that is his deduction, and he had faith enough in 
his figures to put them to the test. “ My theory,” he says is 
proved from the fact that “from it alone I fixed on the 6th 
December, 1841, and the 25th January, 1842, as the days on 
which the warrant ought to be signed and the Prince ought 
to be baptized. Whether those were or were not the correct 
days I had not the slightest notion till some weeks afterwards, 
when, by examination of the Zimes for December, 1841, and 
reference to Windsor, I found that those events did actually 
take place on the days fixed by me.” The beauty of the 
statement is that Captain Baker, with all his careful cypher- 
ing, has not allowed for the change of style, and all his calcu- 
lation is therefore as ards days of the month, pure non- 
sense—but what then? There are prophecies, and there is a 
result which fits them, and what more would men have? 
Why should not Albert Edward of Coburg be Prince of the 
Covenant, as well as any other human being, or the _— be 

phecied of, as Captain Baker alleges, as “ Zachary Remem- 
anee of the Lord,” or her fourth son Leopold be Michael, 
one of the chief Princes spoken of by Daniel ? He is fourth 
Prince of the Angles, and the Angles are Ange!s, and that 
being clear, is it not clear that he mast be destined personally 
:.. superintend the restoration of the Jews to the Promised 
od? 

We are almost ashamed of ourselves for quoting such 
things, but we must repeat that Captain Baker is presumably 
an educated man, that every page of his book bears evidence 
of laborious calculation, and that his system in no way differs 
from that adopted by many of the greatest commentators on 
the prophecies. The only difference is that he repudiates 


culation of 





their useful and conciliatory vagueness, insists on a year when | °® 


they are content with a century, hours when they 
talk about months, and gives the names of individuals when 
they write only about countries. If the superb visions of 

are to be wrested till suit the petty transactions of 
modern Europe, let the perversion at least be to the purpoee, 
and let us know the day and the hour of the grand things to 
which we are to look forward. This Captain Baker has doae, 
and remembering the success of Miller the millenarian, ard 
the tremendous circulation attained by Dr. Cumming’s silli- 
nesses, we cannot be sure that crowds will not de sitting on 
20th September, 1878, clothed in white, and waiting for the 
appearance of Him who, if the bases of their faith are true, 
bade them not await for “ of that day and hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels of heaven,” and did not make an 
exception in favour even of Captain Baker. 

—_-_—.>—_ —— 


“SAM SLICK.” 


“Sam Slick,” the name so much more familiar to us than 
the mere formal, but real, Mr. Justice Haliburton, died on 


, at Gordon House, Isleworth. As a writer, he 
erent have amused his peculiar world dusien pty hm 


tion of men. It is thirty years since “The Clockmaker ; or 
the Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick of Slickville,” appeared 
in a collected form, and founded the reputation of its author. 
At that time he was thirty-eight years of age, and, it may be 
added, at the height of his powers both of imagination and of 
memory. We say “ of memory,” for many of his stories were 
of older manufacture, but admirably re-cast, ay mould- 





ed, and set on high for the world to admire. Mr. Justice Hali- 
burton belonged to the last century. He was born in 1797, in 
British America. That was the year of sharp trials for Eng- 
laud; it was the most calamitous of the war; the year of two 
naval mutinies, the year in which the Bank stopped payment, 
and the United Irishmen threatened rebellion ; but also that 
in which Jervis his harvest of glory at St. Vincent. In 
the year in which the future author of so many satirical works 


y | was born, there died the most refined of satirists, Horace 


Walpole, the first of Scottish lyrists, Burns, the oldest of ac- 
tors, Macklin, and the driest of teachers, Eafield. All these 
names, however, survive in different degrees. We mention 
them to show what an old world a maa may belong who, like 
Haliburton, bas only just ceased to amuse the world, after 
thirty years of labour which had very much the guise of 
pastime. Twenty-three years ago Mr. Haliburton, who had 
been a law-student, and had been duly “ called,” was elevated 
to the office of Judge in British North America. That dignity 
he potanee, subsequently, in order that he might reside in 
England, and become a maker instead of an administrator of 
the laws. He resided in modest lodgi over the toy-shop 
in Piccadilly, kept by the amiable reludden, the most 
popular pone with all the little aristocrats of St. James who 
found solace or ecstacy in toys. 

To those who love to mark the abiding places where men 
of genius, or of more than common note, yb dwelt, we may 
remark that the site of the ancient toy-shop is now occupied 
by the G phical Museum. Mr. ex-Justice Haliburton left 
it to take higher seat elsewhere. His ambition was satisfied 
by his becoming member for Launceston. Like many dash- 
ing satirists, the man so bold on paper was a timid and inef- 
fective speaker. The last time he addressed the House was on 
the Canadian defences, on which occasion he was listened to 
with more than usual respect as a man who spoke with au- 
thority. His principles were of the old Tory school, and from 
these he neverswerved, As may be sup from his “ Sam 
Slick,” series of books, he was an excellent story-teller ; but 
he was as pleased to listen to a good story as he was himself 
skilled in the art of telling one. His observation of national 
and personal character was so acute, correct and humorous, 
that in the delineation of them he rose to the rank of an artist 
wi.o had no second in his peculiar vocation, nor, indeed, any 
pe | deserving of the name. He was thoroughly ori- 

nal, and all imitations of an originality that defied being 

mitated, were execrable. In “Sam Slick” he portrayed na- 
tional character beyond the Atlantic. In his “ Letter-bag of 
the Great Western,” he gave life-like portraits of individuals, 
their manners, style, gs and expressions. Perhaps the 
most faultless of papers is the “ Journal of an 2 
nen, modes and bounce spray humilty and oiler erro. 
ness, m y y humility prettier arro- 
gance of Miss wa be e were touched off in a style which 
all the world could tify, and the lady herself not turn her 
lip at, except to smile at the skill with which her literary 
merits and affectations were imitated so as to be like reality. 
Few writers have showered more innocent mirth ou our gene- 
ration thau the late Mr. .— Atheneum, Sept. 2. 


ae 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The weather has been so very changeable lately that it has 
been a task of some difficulty to decide what toilettes are 
most suitable; but, as our ers of fashion are either travel- 
ling or preparing to du so, the materials made up for them 
have been — are -— wa — o —— a as 
mohair, poi cbevre, alpaca, linos, foulard, silk poplinettes, 
and even poplins. Talle, tarlatane, gaze de Chambery, grena- 
dine, and the muslin and other light materials are kept for in- 
door and evening toilettes ; but, of course, should the weather 
ag warmer, we may hope for their reappearance out of 

oors, 

Dresses are made as long and as full as ever, and, as we men- 
tioned last month, it looped up, the under petticoat should 
not be many inches from the ground, except for very young 
ladies. Coloured petticoats will be very much worn at the 
sea-side. When the dress is worn on the shore the skirt may 
be festooned all round, but for merely walking-dress on the 

romenades, it is worn looped up at esch side of the front 

‘eadth only. 

The newest and most elegant way of fastening the dress is 
by straps of velvet or silk attached round the waist by a band 
and buckle. They fall over the skirt, and have a patent hook 
at theend. Eycs are fastened to the seams of the skirt, and 
when required not to be looped, the straps—generally five in 
number—are allowed to hang loosely on the skirt, forming a 
very pretty ornament. If made in black velvet and orna- 
mented with beads or buttons, they can be worn with differ- 
ent dresses. The one we saw was of black velvet piped with 
white; and increasing gradually in width, till at the end it 
was five inches, The strap was pointed at the end, and trim- 
med all the way up with graduated nacre buttons. 

Many ladies who do not care for the incumbrance of two 
skirts, trim their single one so as to produce the appearance 
of a double skirt or tunic. This is easily done by putting a 
flounce on the front breadth, with bands of trimmiog down 
the front breadth seams, and continuing them around the 
skirt. In other cases the trimming is put on in the same man- 
ner; but the flounce, on the contrary, is put on all the seams 
except the f-ont one. Either of these styles gives quite the 
ppearance of an over and under skirt.— We have seen a ve 
eleg*nt dress made in this way. The material was blue foul- 
~ a flounce of about twelve inces wide, and put on in 
large full plaite, was on the front breadth. A broad Parisian 
cashemire trimming, the predominant colour being blue, was 
placed a la Raphael on the body and down the waist: on the 
skirt, it was on each side of the front breadth, round the skirt 
and up the back seam. A small conotiere mantle of foulard 
accompanied this dress; it was trimmed on the sleeves with 
the bands of cachemire, and toe revers were of the same ma- 

—There was an attempt, a few months ago, to introduce 
these small jackets with a hood attached, but they were so 
rarely seen that it was useless mentioning them as the fashion. 
However, they have been gradually gaining ground till, to- 
day, oa accepted, and are certainly a very pretty as well 

a style. 

** Paletots, of the same material as the dresses with which 
v are worn, are still made without sleeves. This is a 

likely to continue, as it is wg bemeet to have 
to wear one sleeve above another. me paletots are made 
without sleeves even when they are of a different material and 
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colour to the dress with which they are worn ; but, though it 
is our duty to chronicle this fashion as having made its ap- 
pearance, stil! it does not at all meet with our approbation. 
AjSmall circular capes are worn, especially by quite young 
ladies. When made of the same material as the dress, ee | 
have a very lady-like and distingué ap nce. The half- 
fitting paletots are made rather shorter than they have been 
lately, and perhaps a trifle closer to the figure; many of them 
are made open at the back of the skirt, and fastened by but- 
tons.—A few of these cloaks are worn with a band and buckle, 
or sash outside, but this isa fashion only adopted by ladies 
who have not a just appreciation of the difference between the 
two words eccentric and distingué.—Little corselets worn over 
white bodies are still in great favour, and certainly are most 
elegant adjuncts to a dress; they are generally laced on each 
side under the arms. 

White bodies are very much worn, and are as pretty and 
convenient a fashion as any introduced ; they are made in a 
variety of materials, according to the style o dress adopted. 
White Llama bodies, trimmed with narrow velvet ribbons, 
and fastened by buttons of the same colour, are excessively 

retty. The striped loose bodies are also much in favour, 

lack and white being the favourite colours, Stripes are as 
much in favour, either for petticoats, dresses or cloaks. We 
have seen two or three very pretty striped canotiers with 
sleeves, and either with or without hoods; they are preferable 
without the latter, as a hood, if made in a striped material, de- 
stroys the correct line. 

The prettiest sea-side petticoats we have seen are made of 
a white woollen material, very durable and soft, with bands of 
colour. One, with which we were much pleased, had a violet 
band about four inches wide, about three inches above the 
hem. This band was embroidered in vine leaves and grapes: 
the leaves were of white silk, and the grapes formed by 
bunches of small white buttons. These petticoats should 
seldom be more than four yards round, as they are rather 
heavy, and, if hanging in folds, would spoil the shape of the 
crinoline and the set of the dress.—The most useful petticoats 
are the white, trimmed with black, as they can be worn with 
any colour. We have seen one pretty ekirt of this kind. It 
had a small flounce, edged at each extremity with black vel- 
vet. This flounce is put on in alternate plaits and spaces; a 
black velvet of an inch wide hangs with a button in each 
space. Above the flounce is a trellis-work of narrow black 
velvet, with a round velvet button in each diamond. 

The feud between the chapeau —— and the chapeau 
Fanchon is at last nearly decided in favour of the former— 
not the hideous shapes first introduced uvder the name, but 
an t and simple modification. The real chapeau Em- 
pire, elegantly worn, presents very much the appearance of 
small bonnet, only not covering the face so much as 
the shape known by that name. The curtain is a small straight 
band.—Some few milliners have attempted an imitation by 
the means of a straight ribbon fulled on the bonnet; but this 
has a very ugly and home-made appearance, and is never 
likely to be adopted by any one with aa to taste,— 
The chapeau Empire is more elegant in straw than in an 
other material, though the form can be applied to any article 
of which bonnets are usually made, The Fanchon bonnet has 
by no means d from the horizon of fashion, especi- 
all for young ladies, for whom the Empire form is, perhaps, 
rather too matronly. 

Hats now worn have not undergone much alteration in 
shape, though there is more variety than ever in ornamenting 
them. ‘The feathers are often placed with the points toward 
the front of the hat; they are always worn partly over the 
crown.—Thbe Moissonneuse hat, with the broad brim, is gene- 
rally trimmed with wild flowers, fruit or straw tassels; the 
Jatter are not considered sv dressy as either fruit or flowers. 
These trimmings are generally accompanied by long ends of 
ribbon or velvet floating at the back. 

Long tulle veils are excessively inconvenient to wear with 
a hat, as they are difficult to arrange gracefully, while the 
small mask veils, as they are called, al ways keep in their place. 
We shall be very sorry to see them dethroned, though it 
would not be for long, as the Sang veils are very inconve- 
nient in wet or windy weather. The latter are generally made 
quite plain, sometimes even without any hem; toward the 
Autumn they will very likely be hemmed, with a ribbon run in, 
which will help to keep the veil in its place.—Small veils of 
black lace or spotted tc lle are still worn trimmed with beads, 
but we are happy to find that the rage for gold spangles, cre- 
scents and coins, lately worn on these articles, is much on the 
decrease; auything so excessivele showy was, of course, 
adopted by the vulgar directly, a fact at any time suffi 
cient to induce its discontinuance by a lady of good taste.— 

Le Follet. 
a 

Hore.-Keerers’ Hamsuncn Suerry.—This delicious wine 
is sold wholesale at the rate of 1s. 2}d. a gallon, and has been 

imported subject to a duty of 2s. 6d. a gallon, less altogether 
than 4s. a gallon, about 8d. a bottle, wine merchants’ mea- 
sure, The Customs, however, have discovered that the wine 
is not wine, and that its main component is spirit, so they 
have charged it with the epirit duty of 14s, a gallon, which 
will, it is apprehended, stop the supply of this cheap and 
wholesome drink. What the public loses by this rigour of 
the Custom House will be seen from the analysis of the Ham- 
burgh sherry, which, we learn from a letter in the 7imes, is 
composed of 40 
Elbe water, 4 gallons of capillaire, and 10 lons of sweet 
grape juice. The stoppage of the supply of this delectable 
mixture by the imposition of the spirit duty on it will, it is to 
be apprehended, raise the — of sherry in hotels and re- 
freshment rooms. ‘I'be fine Hamburgh sherry which cost the 
importer 8d. a bottle could be furnished to the public by the 
conscientious landlord at the moderate price of 5s, a bottle, 
but with this source of supply cut off, a profit of five or six 
hundred 
or, in default of that,a higher price must be put on the rich 
varieties of sherry we drink at hotels. We are informed that 
the sherry next above in quality to the choice Hamburgh has 

a basis of cider, not saleable as cider, but susceptible of dis- 

guise as wine with certain hot accessories. e confess an 

incredulity as to the cider, which savours of a reality for 
which no experience has pi us. Some spoiled Tight 

French wines cheaper than spoiled cider are, however, well 

known to be used in the manufacture of sherries in this coun- 

try. We have all tasted this beverage, which is remarkable 
for its fletness, relieved with some very ardent spirit. It is 
oy to the guest at a first-rate hotel at the moderate price 
of 68. a bottle, It you are unreasonable enough to find fault 


lions of proof potato spirit, 56 gallons of | opponents, and when he had scored his 63 (out of 76 only then | railway station, and in the length of road 


same at all the hotels, and the best, or least bad, sold at| pity to the mind as he sang, with extraordinary tenderness, the 
6s. a bottle, is of a quality to be had at 3s. a bottle or less. words— 
The daily press given elaborate accounts of the new } 
hotels established in London, their distribution of space, their Vissi dal materno seno 
furniture, their living, but why is not something said about A lui m’anisea Iddio. 
their wine? That is really the test. Let us hear of a house | After that he stood up to his full height for a moment, his arms 
where a genuine wine is to be had at a fair price, and all the | grew rigid, and he fell flat like a man struck by lightning. The 
rest follows as a matter of course. Certain we are that the| medical attendant was summoned directly, and found Giuglini in 
best speculation for great hotel would be good wine at &| a state of the most complete prostration ; nor from that time has 
moderate price. It would be a most profitable novelty. As/ he, as yet, recognised any one.” 
it is, the guest who knows what he is about eschews wine, —s 
preferring a glass of bad brandy to mix with water atthe} A Wise Mayor.—Mayor Forsyth, of Mobile, has thus ed- 
price of a shilling, to a bad pint of sherry at the price of three. | dressed the police of that city : 
And yet the booby of a landlord wi!l say his profit ison his| As Mayor I only know you as members of the police. My 
wine. And so it would be, if it were wine instead of that | likes and dislikes will have no weight in my discharge of the 
vapid, noxious mixture. There are some exceptions, and/duty. Where | find a faithful officer he is my man, whether 
they should be brought to light, both for encouragement and | friend or foe; when I find one guilty of malfeasance or cor- 
example. A mixed ission of ts and connoisseurs | ruption, 1 shall take his official head off without a moment's 
should go the rounds of the hotels and report on what they | hesitation, though he had been my best friend. I believe I 
find in their decanters. The landlords sbould, of course, be| have made myself understood—I make no change for the 
unapprized of the purpose of the visit; but even if they were | present—you are on probation, and I trust will so acquit 
aware of it, there are many who would no more know how | yourselves as to make many changes, if any, unnecessary. If 
to set about getting a few bottles of = wine to pass for the | you do not I shall behead you without mercy.” 
occasion than to discover the elixir of life or the philosopher's neue 
stone.—Hraminer, Sept. 2. A SwHarper Outwitrep.—Curtous Insurance.—A French 
paper relates the following (singular case arising out of a 
AYTOUN AND THACKERY.—Apropos of the death of Profes-| policy of insurance upon a quantity of cigars. A gentleman 
sor Aytoun, when Thackeray was giving his famous lectures on | one day presented himself at the office of the Phcenix, and 
the Four Georges in the Music Hall, Edinburgh, Aytoun was] said he wished to insure a quantity of cigars which he had 
present. Every one has read these lectures, and must re-|imported from Havanna. “ !” said the manager, “ that 
member the sarcastic allusions made to the virtue of Queen Mary, | is droll; however, what is the value of them?” The gentle- 
and the half-contemptuous, half-pitying mockery at Aytoun’s well-| man having replied that he wished to insure them for 2,000 
known hobby. Aytoun was in the hall close under the lecturer, | francs, an inspector examined the cigars, and, having satisfied 
listening inteutly to the great novelist, as he rolled out his period | himself as to their value, the premium was fixed and paid, 
of deligh*ful criticism. At length he came to the “Queen Mary” | and the policy delivered to the insurer. Four months after- 
passage, and Aytoun’s flushed and his brow knitted. On he went| wards the gentleman returned to the insurance office, and 
in his mocking, bantering tone of scepticism, and the Professor's | said, “ Gentlemen, the cigars which I insured with you have 
brow grew darker, and his hands began to work convulsively. At! been burnt, and I apply for the amount of the policy.” “ We 
last came the allusion to Aytoun himself, and his chivalrous advo- | have had no intimation of the fire,” said the manager ; “ how 
cacy of Mary, and the half contemptuous, half-flattering notice | did it occur?” “In the most simple way in the world,” re- 
was accompanied with the marked side-glance and half-bow which | plied the gentleman; “I have smoked them one after the 
gave it its point. Aytoun was irritated beyond endurance. Hej other. Here is the certificate of my lodger and a neighbour, 
durst not and did not interrupt the lecturer, but deliberately got | who attest the fact.” “ You are joking.” the manager told 
up, and stalked down the passage to the door, muttering as he| him; “ we shall not pay you.” “I am serious, and you shall 
went something that sounded strangely like ‘‘infernal quack.” pay me,” rejoined the insurer. The result was an action 
He was last seen that day striding furiously along George-street, | at law, the presiding judge holding the company to the text of 
on his way to his house in Great Stuart-street, gesticulating as he | the agreement, said that it was not denied on the one side that 
went, and moving his arms in a way that boded little good to any | merchandize had been insured against fire, and on the other 
one who at the moment should block his path with a slur on Queen | that the said merchandize had been destroyed by fire, he must 
Mary. Be this as it may, he ever after disliked to hear the name | give judgment against the company. The latter did not offer 
of Thackeray mentioned.— English paper. much defence to the action, but on the following day a sum- 
mons was served at their instance upon the plaintiff for arson, 
Cricket; One Arm vy. One Leo.—This annual Cricket | he having wilfully set fire to merchandize which had been in- 
outing of the veterans of Greenwich Hospital took place last| sured. This crime being punishable by death, the sharper, 
Wednesday and Thursday, at the Oval, Kennington. The| who no longer chuckled over the success of his trickery, was 
match was under the entire management and responsibility | too happy to make terms with the company, by om i all 
of Mr. Hill, the landlord ot the Surrey Tavern, to whom the | expenses which had been incurred. 
Surrey Club Committee had given permission to play the _—_ , 
match. The Old Salts were wel! cared for by Mr. Hill, who| Brrcner To tHe Rescug.—* * It is desirable, also, to put 
had them conveyed from and to that glorious British sailor’s| an end to terrified moralizing on the perilous nature of Alpine 
home, “ Greenwich Hospital,” in and on a bus drawn by | pedestrianism. Undoubtedly there is risk in some of the ascents 
four dappled and dapper greys, and when on the ground wel-| which are frequently attempted and accomplished; but the risk 
comed them warmly, and entertained them with good old | does not supply an argument. There is risk in almost every 
British fare: and so he need to have done, for they done him | manly sport, and there would be little attraction in them to high- 
a good turn, attracting on the ground “ during the two days” | spirited young men if there were not. The true question is, 
morevebicles than previous] yseen on the ground this season,and | whether the risk in any particular case is unreasonably 
close on 6,000 visitors, and mightily these visitors were amused | great, and statistics prove that it is not in mountaineering. 
at the Cricket of the Sailors, how they did roar when three or | There are fewer accidents, in proportion, on the Alps than in the 
more one-leg’d fielders went “hopping” after the ball, and | hunting-field. That there are fewer than on railways it is need- 
all three fell all of a heap, or when one knowing Old Salt, | less toremark. But Englishmen will not give up their rides across 
Ginding it he didn’t “ stop her” there was “a stern chase” for | country, nor by rail, and it is unreasonable to expect them to 
him for a long distance, and sv he cunningly threw himself | forsake the Alps because even of this shocking catastrophe. The 
down lengthways before the track of the bit of leather, and] true moral to be drawn is that a man should not attempt what he 
thus brought her to; and in, when one batsman was clearly | is unequal to. He must advance by de . He cannot ride to 
run out, but “threw” his bat over the crease, and would not | hounds till he has learned to sit down in his saddle, and he must 
budge. “You don’t call that out,” said he to the Umpire; | not try difficult mountains till he has mastered easy ones. The 
“What! when a man’s timber is in dock? You're a pretty | cause of this Matterhorn tragedy was solely the inexperience and 
Umpire,” and the Umpire was obliged to cave in, and so ran | rashness of Mr. Hadow, and his fate and that of his companions, 
the fun merrily throughout the two afternoons, the Pensioners | which he brought upon them, should be a warning, not against 
playing and enjoying their Cricket, and the spectators scream- | manly courage and love of difficult enterprises, but against that 
ing with laughter and roaring out cheers, for albeit most of| audacity which forgets its own weakness ina presumptuous and 
the Cricket was very comical. Some of the hitting was very | foolhardy ambition.—/ndependent. 
good, and it so happened that each side had a c batsman, 
th of whom on this occasion added to their fame, and per-| CursTerR BLuNDERS.—Chester has a singular fascination 
formed deeds with their bat that will no doubt provoke many | for the world. It is known far and near as possessing a pe- 
a future yarn by the winter fireside. Holden was the hero of | culiar and unique style of street architecture, that poe be ag 
the One Arm team; he scored 43 and 38, and scored them | ingly quaint and picturesque. No one is considered to have 
well. With one arm only of course he cannot Ait so hard as| seen Old England who has not seen Chester. Its pleasant 
his burly one legged rival ; but he played Cricket, and brought rows, with their sheltered walks; its half-timbered i 
his two legs into good use. His first innings included three | with their cunning carvings, legends and gables, and 
4’s, three 3's, and six 2's, and in his second innings he made | casements, and strange signs dangling here and are ob- 
the only hit for 5 in the match, two 4’s, two 3's, and seven | jects that stand apart in the recollection of travellers who have 
2's; he was loudly applauded. But burly Brownhill was the | seen the hundreds of cities, between Chester and China, or 
hero of the 1865 match, mg hn fists left intact, enabled | London and Lisbon, or Paris and Peru. What, 
him to put all his powder in his hits, and he did; his 63 was|be the aim of the Chester people? Should they 
a masterpiece for a one leg man. He hit to leg like a Briton, | these distinctive features, or perpetuate them? We are in- 
drove—on and off—like an old “ pro ;” he made five 4’s, three | duced to put this question in the hope that it may have the 
3's, twelve 2's, and only 10 singles. He hit hard and far, | effect of awakening Chester to a sense of the error 
knowing his safety lied in the non-throwing abilitics of his | in adopting for the new buildings in the — of the 
ween it and the 
scored), and was bowled by a “ billy-cock” sort of slow-ball, | ancient city, the commonest type of the most commonplace 
the cheers that greeted the fine fellow’s return were loud and | and third-rate plain, brick, oblong-windowed houses. The 
hearty. The match ended at quarter to seven on Thursday in | handsome railway hotel is a mistake of a similar kind. The 
favour of the One Leg Eleven by 21 runs only, 223 y. 202. visitor arriving at Chester is disappointed to find an Italian 
_ provided for his accommodation. He would have pre- 
Sianor GrucLint.—The Diritto of the 25th ult. gives the | ferred and enjoyed the appearance of a structure built in the 
following sad account of the great tenor’s state of mind :—* Poor | style his associations of idea must have led him to 
Giuglini ; the first physicians have examined him, and there re-|* * Already too many commonplaces have 


‘Madre, se ognor lontano 
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per cent. must be abandoned, or a substitute found ;| mains no longer the least hope of his cure. This famous tenor, 


sites of ancient beauties for the Chester leaders of taste to per- 
who held so long the first rank at her Majesty's Theatre, has still, | mt any further losses. The north gate and the east are 
indeed, a ray now and then of reason, but it is only of short dura-| both structures that are out of place, and that we w 
tion, Three days ago two Italian gentlemen whom he had known | see replaced by those that were taken down to make way 
at Milan came to see him at the house of the doctor, who had the|them. What —“ a handsome structure, 
care of him. Giuglini was sitting upon a couch, in a dressing-| white stone, of the Doric capacious 
gown, with a portion of Faust in his hancs, When they entered, | arch, di sides 
the great singer rose to meet them, grasped them by the hand, | pillars,”—as erected by the late Mr. Thomas 
and spoke for twenty minutes about London, Paris, Naples, and | expense of one of the of Grosvenor,—to do with 
Milan. During the conversation he expressed himself with clear-|—pleasant, sunny, shady, gabled Chester? And Wi 
ness and good sense, and nobody would have thought the un-jand Bridgegate are just as incongruous. Let 
happy man was mad. No sooner, however, did one of the| Chester, not a preten mixture of Greece, Italy, Hartley 
Italians pronounce the words ‘St. Petersburg,’ than his eyes | Street, and Holborn.—Budder. 

began to glitter and stare, and he said in a strange tone to his old 
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with it, which no ove ever did before, you are recommended | friends, ‘ Will you go to the opera to-night? I will find you 


to try the old East Indian at only 8s. 


seats,” 


A Dissectrne Microscore.—A new form of dissecting mi- 


The Italians humoured him, and said, ‘ Yes,’ wherew croscope has been devised by Dr. La and manu- 
An immense service would be rendered by a chemist who | he gave them each a chair, and went out of the apartment. By. factured for him Mr. Collins, of "Tiabteld-treet 


should go the rounds of the country visiting the first hotels 
and analysing the wines of each, the result accompanied with 
& mem. of the price of the article. Whatever the drink may 





be that is commonly sold as sherry, it seems to us about the 


and-by he returned in the costume of Gennaro, and sang in his 
own sweet manner the romance, ‘ Anch’ io provai le tenere.’ | ord 
Then he went on all alone to give the last scene ; his chest heaved, | so 
his face lit up with pleasure ; his voice, plaintive with sighs, struck | fraction of those rays which, in the 
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would not pass to the eye without being specially altered in 


their direction. The stage of Dr. Lawson’s instrument con- 
sists of an oblong trough of gutta-percha, in which small ani- 
mals intended for dissection can be pinned under water. In 
the centre of this trough is inserted a small disk of glass, 
through which, from a mirror placed below the stage, a flood 
of light can be thrown upon transparent structures. Two 
arm-rests draw out on each side of the microscope, on which 
the wrists can be placed when the observer is at work ; the 
upper and front portions of the case unfold upon the tabie 
and display a series of scalpels, needles, scissors, &c., neces- 
sary for the dissection of animal tissues. When closed, the 
new binocular presents the appearance of an oblong mahogany 
box, about six inches long by three and a half wide. Its 
magnifying power is low, but this is more than compensated 
for by the relief which is given to the object under view, and 
the large amount of penetration which the glasses possess. 
“The magnifyers are fitted to a sliding adjustment. Dr. Law- 
son finds that when both eyes are employed,’and the object 
well-illumfinated, very small parts can be dissected with a 
slight amplifying power. The instrument is excellently ad- 
apted to average wants of students and amateur preparers 
of microscopic objects, and would also do well for botanical 
investigations.— Landon Weekly. 


Ice mw CHoLtera.—Dr. Chapman publishes a pamphlet to 
show that in the application of ice tothe spine he has found a 
powerful remedy for cholera and the slighter complaint of diar- 
rhea. He has only had the chanee of trying his theoretic remedy 
on one case of cholera, and that, though it had all the worst symp- 
toms, was probably a severe case of English rather than genuine 
Asiatic cholera. However, in that case it proved to be exceed- 
ingly effective in subduing all the more dangerous symptoms. On 
the lesser complaint both he himself, and Mr. D. M. Williams, 
honorary surgeon in the Liverpool Infirmary for Children, have 
more than once tried it with great effect. One of Mr. Williams's 
experiments with a child in the infirmary is very remarkable. 
The remedy is to apply an Indian-rubber bag full of ice “ next to 
the skin, along the central line of the back, letting it extend from 
the nape of the neck to the lower part of the hollow of the back.” 
This is kept close to the back, and is renewed as long as sickness, 
cramps, coldness of the skin, and the other symptoms of cholera, 
or any signs of collapse continues. If, as is not unfrequent, 
feverish symptoms set in after the reaction is produced, he applies 
warm-water bags, with the water at 110 deg. to 120 deg., to the 
back to remove it. This is the chief element of his treatment, 
and, as we said, Dr. Chapman, arriving at this treatment on theory, 
has found it very successful in the instances in which he has been 
able to apply it.—London paper. 





Tue AsysstntAn Captives.—Th: relatives of the unfortu- 
nate prisoners in Abyssinia, ia order to strengthen the proba- 
bility of their release from the painful captivity in which 
they have lingered nearly two years, have determined toavail 
themselves of the offer made originally to H. M. Government 
by Dr. Beke, the Abyssinian traveller, that he should go with 
presents to the Court of the Emperor Theodore, and suppli- 
cate for their liberation in the name of their distressed fami- 
lies; andthey now appeal to Christian sympathy to assist 
them in raising a sum not less than £2,000, which is abso- 
lately required to out this benevolent purpose. This 
movement is not intended to interfere with Mr. eh ae 
mission. It is entirely independent in its action, and its ob- 
ject is to provide against possible failure, which might cause 
another year’s imprisonment of the captives, and even prove 
fatal to their lives. Letters from Abyssinia to May 30 state, 
“ Condition unaltered.” Should this appeal be a to, 
Dr. Beke proposes to leave England by the end of September. 
—Morning Post.—The Times of India, of July 12, gives the 
following from Aden, July 2:—“ The Abyssinian mission isin 
statu quo at Massoweb, drawing its extra pay and doing no- 
thing. The prisoners are said to be in good health after their 

ighteen months’ captivity. This speaks well for the climate 
of their prison house, anda their powers of endurance. Their 
chance of release 1s about as remote as that of Mr. 
reaching Gondar.” 

ExtTorTION AVENGED.—A curious case of extortion has 
just been finally decided upon by the Imperial Court of Paris, In 
1864 Count del Aquila Rosario of Seville, suffering from pulmon- 
ary affection, was brought to Paris by his family to consult the 
first physicians. He took up his quarters at the Boulevard Males- 
herbes No. 12, an hotel kept by a certain Mr. and Mrs. Pelloux, in 
4 handsomely furnished apartment, at 1,100f. a month. There, 
after two months’ stay, he died in September last. His widow 
had the body embalmed and sent to Spain for burial, and pre- 
pared hourly to follow it with her family and servants. Just as 
the luggage was about to be carried out, the rent having been 
settled, the Pelloux made a fresh claim, pretending that the 
furniture had been stained and damaged, that the death of the 
Count had kept people from the hotel; in short, they demanded 
an indemnity, which the widow, obliged to depart, was fain 
to pay, and which, after some discussion, was fixed at 2,400f. 
Feeling that she had been grossly imposed on, the Countess 
brought an action against the Pelloux to recover 1,900f, and 
gained it. Pelloux appealed and the first decision has just been 
confirmed. This is of good example to hotelkeepers who take 


ad of foreigners, a practice only too common in all coun- 
tries. — Paris letter. 








Tae “Great Eastern” Jounnat.—The “ Curiosities of 
Journalism,” “ Anecdotes of the Press,” or any of those prob- 


able 2 facts arfd ana concerning ne statis- 

tics and ts, which in this comp and British- 

Museum age my ty any moment be ex should 

for their readers of The Atlantic ~ is- 
the Great Eastern during her recent 












jury, to the amazement of every one present, returned a ver- 

































acids. But the seat of the disorder being in the mouth, a cir- 
cumstance was observed which otherwise 
attention—the 
patient, on fin 
oer. and it gave 


350 grains of common water, and it entirely carried off the 
pain ; on its reappearing the same remedy was 
the same success. In the course of a month this treatment | picked off the cable for me by the kind young officer. 

not only delivered the patient from all suffering, but even re-| the Catholic sailors, in their loyal ardour to aid, performing 
duced the swelling of the 


ne this success, Dr. Brandini tried the same remedy | zeal, if my own enlightenment for! 
on a female 


into our author’s hands the torments she suffered were such | sounded so loud that were —_ on, as in @ can- 
that she not only could get no night’s rest herself, but pre-| nonade; how the log was found to have been made of wrong 
vented the other patients in t' 
Dr. Brandini applied a pledget of lint, previously 
the above solution, to the part, and the relief obtained was in-| Ob ervations ill, though not so intended ; how some one had 
stantaneous. The pain disappeared, and when, after the 
lapse of six or seven hours, it 
was sufficient to keep it off. Our a 
fast in _— oan pee produced relief in ome, pe he | and borrow the 
ly observed that, if subsequent experiments should prove e d ter to look at, and though it seemed to me 
equally successful, citric acid must be considered a grea mete — nek 
to humankind. A substance capable of removing violent| gale in Houndsditch for thirty shilli 
pain in an incurable affection is not less valuable than one | pehold such a tri i 
that will effect a cure in more tractable maladies.—Galignani’s 


 arnrned of grapes 
aterloo Station of the South-Western Railway. 


grapes were shipped at the port of 
to Sou 
to the metropolis. 


which are of a 
Being sold at a low price, find numerous customers among the 
Ce gy ae mle metropolis, for whom pene pees 
y 


¢ | markets. Birmingham and the other manufacturing towns|of Stonehenge, flung at 
buy largely of this description of zrape, and the fruit is now | What were 


exiensively used in the manufacture of home-made wines in| rocks that would have smashed Gulliver, 
London. On Friday « still lat; 


by the same route. 
els, and weighed 17 tons.—TZimes, Aug. 26. 







































believe, there is some talk of reissuing here the lithographic 
1 : Eastern.— London 


was carried two and a half miles, and was finally landed 
journal published on board the Great 


Re- | astride a tel h wire, where sue was found by her grand- 
view. son and reli by a ladder. Judge Morgan says the wind 

A Carrie Pre, axp rrs Cnances.—When the importa-|20t only carried off his dwelling-house, but his cellar and 
tion of foreign cattle first began to be a regular trade in the | ‘WO we Some tornado, that.—American paper. 


country, Sir Morton Peto, who had got into his hands the greater 
portion of the line that then ube Blackwall, conceived the| .4 D&ckasep American Port.—The Newburyport Herald, 
idea of extending it not only to Southend, a favourite bathing-place | Of & few days ago, contained the announcement of the decease 
in the Thames estuary, nearly opposite Sheerness, but to another | Of Miss Hannah Flagg Gould, at the ripe “ge of 76 years. It 
point of the river not co far down, at a bend in the stream known | furnished also a brief, but discriminating and genial notice of 
as Thames Haven. His calculation was that the vessels which | he life and literary character of this poet, whose name and 
brought cattle from the Continent would be glad to land them | Writings were once very familiar to a large class of readers, 
there, turn them out for a few hours on the rich alluvial pastures In fact, she won by her writings a distinction not confined to 
that fringe the river on the Essex side, and then, when the beasts her own country, and such as had been rarely accorded, at the 
had recovered from their voyage, send them up to town by this | ime in question, to American authors by British critics. The 
line. So the branch was made, and a pier was ran out into the | Praise was fairly due to the simple, natural sentiment of her 
sea, with all conveniences for the loading of cattle. And lo! | Pi€ces, to their purity of thought and feeling, and to the easy 
when the work was complete, it was found that no one would take and musical flow of her verse. Her forte consisted in the 
advantage of it—the importers grudged the delay and the ex- production ot short poems, generally to illustrate some mani- 
pense that was incurred by landing them so many miles down the festation of nature, either in its ordinary aspects or more fan- 
river. They preferred running up with them to Blackwall at once ciful freaks; or some incident of common life, likely to im- 
and shooting them out, tired, sick, and hungry as they were, upon press the imagination of bd though it might be passed 
the dock quays, to endure a still further period of starvation be- | Without notice by less sensitive 0) ers. With the passion- 
fore they got to market. No wonder that disease was often | ®t, OF the mystical school of poetry she had nothing in com- 
developed among them. Now that attention has been called to] 02; and, — ifshe had come before the public as a 
the matter, it begins to be found that it is more profitable in the writer, at @ period, her productions would have attracted 
end to give the imported cattle a bite at the pasture lands before less attention ; partly, because of a change in the public taste, 
they are brought to market,and in consequence the Thames of which we are — to think teen 4, an partly. on 
Haven scheme is coming again into favour, and the deserted pier mmuest yar a the vast mass o ephemeral litera- 
begins, for the first time, to look lively. —Bnglish paper. tare, which ostered this change, which leaves little leieure 
for a better class of writings, and encourages an indisposition 
AN Usexpecrep Verpict.—At the Middlesex sessions, on pepe oy ge — An - = —— a 4 
the 21st ult., John Howard, an oft-convicted thief, was indicted Seott novels ot tga - Pivel little tse ject, m7 
for stealing’ a pocket-book containing 28 postage stamps and | ;), iginally i — y th meee = 
other documents, the property of Thomas King Thedam, | ourselves, that works which are all Repeatedly read with Gn: 
wy-k 4 a pe — as ee eee abated interest, by those long familiar with them, could at no 
office when the prisoner came Ay and placed himself by his —— ~ — yg er . whey | “id's — 
side. He felt a hand in his inside breast coat pocket, and, me pieces, hey temp posted cnleged great popularity and 
turning round, he seized hold of the prisoner, and his pocket- tt test of their nati erit, they found fa , 
book dropped irom his hand. The prisoner tried to get away, | with'the leas cultivated, as well as with the more refined class 
but the prosecutor held him until a constable came, and he| of readers. —Boston Courier. 
was taken to the station-house. When before the magistrate 
the prisoner pleaded guilty, but the magistrate, — that 
there were several previous convictions against him, preferred 
to send him for trial.—The prisoner addressed the jury, and 
said it was hard for him to contend against the talent of so 
skilful a lawyer as Mr. Metcalf. He could have had the as- 
sistance of counsel if he liked, but he preferred to tell his own 
unvarnished tale through his own lips, being assured that it 
would meet with an im consideration at the hands of 
so disinterested and enlightened 4 jury as he was then ad- 
dressing. He left his case with great confidence in their 
hands. The prisoner’s version of the affair was that he was 
entirely innocent, and that some one else must have taken the 
prosecutor’s pocket-book and thrown it at his feet.—The 














Novet ATrempt AT Fraup.—A young woman living in 
Dundee, a well-known swindler, has been discovered trying to im- 
pose on the readers of the North British Advertiser by announc- 
ing in the columns of that paper that she wanted some one to go 
out to America and take possession of an estate for her. She 
offered good remuneration and a copy of the title-deeds. A 
number of persons placed themselves in correspondence with her, 
and to one of them she wrote that as the position would be one of 
great trust she would require a deposit of £100 assecurity. This 
and other circumstances led to an inquiry as to the woman's 
position and character, and it was found that she was a well- 
known fortune-teller and swindler. It is also said that she im- 
posed on a professional gentleman in Edinburgh by her story 
of the large estate, and*thathe made her certain advances, till, 


dict of not Fog prisoner was then cautioned and dis- by correspondence, he ascertained the whole affair to be a myth. 


charged. He left the court evidently overjoyed at his lucky 
escape, saying he “ expected seven years.” 





A Messace rrom THe “Great Eastern.”— * * I be- 
came once more excessively ill, just after my last despatch, 
: and remained in that condition, and in my cabin, until we 
discovered that citric acid will assuage the violent pain which | made Crookhaven, wherever that may be. I hear it was called 
is the usual concomitant of cancer, One of his patients,| so from the crooks of the shepherde who used to sit upon the 
aged 71, at the Hospital of Santa Maria della Scala, was| rocks, and feed their flocks, as mentioned in the pretty poem. 
afflicted with cancer on the tongue. There was no possibility] But my friends the Irish gentlemen and the merry young 

lace, 





Rewier wy Cancer.—Dr. Brandini, of Florence, has recent! 


of performing an operation, the surface attacked being far too | officer brought me constant news of what was taking p! 


extensive, investing the base, the sub-li 


al, and the sub-| heard with my own ears, at 4 in the morning of the 24th, the 
pee ong glands. The poor man in the midst of his torments} gun go off which was 


fired at the great sea t, who had 
ed for a lemon, which was nothing very remarkable, as | several times risen in all his terrors and s hideously at 
cancerous patients generally have an extraordinary liking for| those who w: near his secret bower mol his 


ht have escaped and heard the shouts when all was found right, and we had 

uice of the lemon diminished the pain. The} let go the equinoxial line which ——— us. The enormous 
this, asked for another on the following} oyster shells brought up by the cable from a depth of ninety 

m still greater relief than the day before. | miles were laid upon my bed, and I have sent them to be 
his led Dr. Brandini to try citric acid itvelf in a crystalised | polished and inscribed. I will offer one to each of your ip- 


state. A gargle was composed of four grains of the acid in| telligent young men. I have also two or three of the mes- 
from i 


; sages shore, which had become ; —- 
ted with typed, and looked like copper nails, an ae 


tongue very considerably. En-| the religious rite called Holy Stoning, and I their 
me to believe in its effi- 


patient, 73 years of age, who for years had been | cacy. 1 was duly informed of all else that went on: how 


eniting from an ulcerous cancer on the breast. The affec-| carefully the cable was painted with white lead to poison the 
ion 


been pronounced incurable, and when she was given | gharks ; how the attendant Sphynz, that was ordered to sound, 


be same ward from poe | hey wood, and sank below the level of the horizon; how the 


Captain had to remonstrate with the officer who took some 


played on the bow-drum until the parchment had grown 
quite crinkled and limp; and how the bights would not bite, 
or quotes several other | and it was thought that we should have to vary our course, 
ht of Benin. The same kind friend brought 


n, a fresh application 
on alien 


t boon | to resemble only « sailor’s huge watch, such as I have seen for 
it was gratifying to 
ih of have, in short, done 
all that I could, disadvantageous circumstances, to ob- 
tain the best information for you. I haye my own conviction 
as to the cause of the failure. I may be wrong, ‘yt I believe 
at the | that I am right. I deliberately consider that the disaster is 





FRencu Grapes.—On Saturday morning a very | con- 
from the n~ A of Frauce re + 


The fruit, | entirely due to the wilful carelessness of those who had charge 
which was con in about 1,200 circular ets, weighed | of the li of the Great Eastern. The most important 
some 12 tons, and occupied five large railway trucks. The | duty of all was to be perfectly informed as to the sufficiency of 


avre, and conveyed the Tests, and yet you will hardly credit it, there was not on 
thampton, where they were despatched by wale board one single — =e Test and Corporation Act. 
Although ey small in Lm ae oy Need I add more !|— 
colour, are extremely sw — 
a sieanamn nanan th Basoaxpson—When Gulliver was carried, off by, we 
in Brobdignag was in mo! read of hav- 
ae is basins dashed out by the stones, about the size of those 
one by the atic og 
pebbles for the Brobdignag were huge 
Brodignac blic ould desist ion 
consignment reached town | vent wish was that the pu wi 
This parcel numberod about 1 bask- | attempting his deliverance by , or from the chastisement 
=f of the monkey for his abduction—both which endeavours men- 
aced him with instant death. 
Like Gulliver’e 


dealers of the New-cut, Shoreditch, and ot 





A Trerrmiz Tornapo.—The late tornado in Minnesota 


ao leap thas of Mb. Uosnste the 
kicked up some queer pranks. It blew oxen over a river|handso. the in Italy. friends wanted to get at 
400 yards wide. it took all the water out of a , carried | the band to pay ransom, while the Italian troops were in- 
it a mile, and then set it down on Mayor Doran's farm in the | tent only on the capture or destruction of the which 
shape of asmall lake. It blew a man’s boots off. Another | could not have been effected without the butchery 
man’s coat was le ye short, but actually buttoned | of Mr. Moens. The difficulty was y not it for 
from top to botton. old lady went up like a balloon, | Mr. Moens, and it has been solved in a way 
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tory to justice, and of pernicious example, the payment of a 
ransom. 


fore we blame the Italian Government, however, we 
must remember that in New Zealand our military measures 
have long been bafile!, and often successfully resisted, by 
savages. An enemy who will not fight according to rule, 
who thrusts in tierce out of order,and has not patience to 
wait for the party, has his advantages in ce circum- 
stances of a wild nature. As M. Jourdain’s fencing-master 


explains to him, the great point in fighting is to give and not 
to peeslve, and this an art too w ina’ teuteume 
























nesses of the country. That there is difficulty we freely ad- 
mit, but that it is insuperable we as positively deny. Napo- 
leon found brigandage in Italy, and shot and hunted it down. 
No doubt he dealt with it without much nicety or discrimina- 
tion, but he rooted it up in lp — bes He showed 
that lar troops must prevail against the crafty stratagems 
and individual mee of the undisciplined, but thea he oper- 
ated on a large scale, and did not fritter away the work in the 
employment of small bodies. 

he brigands in Italy could not resist as they do if they 
had not the feelings of some considerable on of the coun- 
try people with them, and it isa fact that both in 
Southern Italy and Spain brigandage is thought of very much 
as smuggling was with usin the time of high duties. But in 
the latter country can we hope for the correction of this vi- 
cious state of opinion when we see it sanctioned by the Sove- 
reign, who lately pardoned one of the most noted in 
the land, a miscreant whose crimes had been almost as many 
as his days, and all marked with the greatest atrocity? This 
blood ed wretch was the chosen object of the Queen of 
Spain’s mercy. All Europe is interested in the reprobation 
of so pernicious an example.—Zzaminer, 2nd inst. 


Sounp Apvicz.—It would be well for the stage if play- 
wrights were less servile in their nution of the way to fit 
parts to the actor or actress by whom they are to be repre- 
— It is no Ss aap aap a 

e cannot nate, wit a y range, W 
character the best wit of the romstist is able to conceive. 
The result of the present system of dramatic tailoring is that 
A., B., or C. is almost Paisie to found saying doing 
something as near as ble to what A., B., and ©. may 
have been saying and doing for the last dozen years; and the 
full powers of the true artist are cramped for want of free and 
various demands upon their healthyexercise. * * For the 
best interests of the stage itself, and in the long run, we 
should think also of its treasury, the performers at any thea- 
tre, working as one body, should always be more attractive 
than any — ee F or actress who can be joinedto it. Of 
course, mem of such a company, to be reliable, must be 
well trained to work together, and while it includes at least 
three performers of decided mark, every one of its members 
should be made the most of,even the weakest among them 
being supplied with the best practical opportunities for win- 
ning t that, while it benefits the individual, goes to the 
common stock by raising the repute of the company, con- 
sidered as a whole.—London paper. + 


PortsmouTH ABLAZE.—The Portsmouth gathering appears 
to have been a brilliant affair—pbysically brilliant we mean, 
with plenty of blue lights, rockets, fireworks, and other lumi- 
nous appearances. First there was the dinner to the French 
Minister of Marine and the Admirals on board the Duke of 
Wellington on Tuesday. Then there was the dinner 
ee le of the Col at 

‘ortamouth on Wednesday, when the healths were drunk and 


the made. Nobody said an remarkable ; but 
the cnet Gomarses ond the Preuck) Minister of Maries, Bi 


de Chasseloup-Laubat, ab pety things of each other’s sove- 
reigns and navies, and the on both were sai 
to have been remarkable, the diners were not. The 


effect was on the occasion of proposing the Queen’s 
ealth, when suddenly the fleet became a blaze of light, by 
means of red, white, and blue lights, placed in every port, 
rockets sent up in clusters, and so forth, for the space of 
twenty minutes,—ever spar, however slight, being visible 
during that time, after which the fleet ly away 
a a grand ball. So we hope the 
officers will have enjoyed themselves at least as much 
as the state of “ such beings as we are in such a world as the 
present,” will admit.—Spectator, 2nd inst. 


Pretty Wett Docrorep.—The English papers are now 
enjoying the luxury of several first-class sensations—the 
Fenians, the naval {¢tes, and the cattle plague, the last of 
which furnishes matter for very grave reflections for our beef- 
eating friends. At last advices the ae of this strange 
disease was ing ey uarter of the United King- 
dom, and bade defiance to the skill of the veterinary surgeons. 
The modes of treatment appear to be ee mepey hee often 
rather wild. Two A cows, belonging to Burdett 
Coutts, were attended during their sickness by one of the most 
celebrated veterinary surgeons in England, one of them being 
80 far gone that its recovery was pronounced impossible. An 
account which has been the round of the lish pa- 
fags says that after being severely purged they were drenched 
the course of a week with “ eight bottles of whisky, twelve 
bottles of brandy, thirty bottles of port wine and other stro’ 
drinks.” As the result of this somewhat expensive spirit 
treatment, one of the surgeon’s patients died in a fit of 
delirium tremens ; the other, whose dissolution had been con- 
fidently predicted, recovered from the d but exhibited 
mptoms of ha been on a “ high spree.” e 
agree with the Pall Mall Gusetie 
gig be an English millionaire’s cow at the present crisis. 


—N. 





How THe Frenca CoLtonize.—The speculation as to the 
future of Algiers has oozed out to those whom it most deeply 
concerns. lt appears that the colony is to be divided into three 
zones at various distances from the sea. The first—that embrac- 
ing the seashore—is to be under a purely civil command ; the 
second, farther into the interior,is to be entirely military, with 
the exception of Tlemcen. A pleasant place, this second zone, to 
be under a purely military rule! The third zone, the remotest 
into the interior, which will include the desert of Sahara and other 
sandy trifles, will be abandoned to the Arabs, who will be under 
the protection of France, and will have to thank her for nothing, 
for France decli to be ponsible for the ruls in the third 
zone, and virtually gives it up to desert authority, while placing 
the second under “ military law.” The idea seems to be a des- 
ponding and a retrograding one, as it will tend to keep colonisa- 
tion entirely in the first zone. 





gilt work, and possesses 
gas. It is said that several manufacturers 
ve 


apple and pear trash, a most unp’ 
stated, will doubtless be turned to account.—ASociety of Arts 
Journal. 


in, doubting whether it is de- | funeral 


Eichelbremer, of Nogent-le-Rotrou,in the ent of the | perienced a very large downfall was needed before any great 
Eare-et-Luire, having discovered a means of obtaining s gas change in the atmosphere could be expected. The mortality 
from the refuse of apples and pears, after the making of from apoplexy smong the military at Meean Meer had been 
and perry, with the aid of a very inexpensive apparatus—that | very great—The Homeward Mail, Aug. 23. 
is to say, with a portable furnace and still head, a second 

Nie Discoveries SuMMED-uP.—A letter from Mr. Samuel 


piece which performs the functions of the condenser, washer, 
gas, and @ gasometer. Each charge yields | Baker the discoverer of the Albert N’yanza, dated June 2) st, says 





and purifier of the 
five hundred litres, or half a cubie metre of gas, or at the rate | that he has been able to verify Speke and Grant’s account of the 
of a hundred and seventy metres ton of the refuse. The | discovery of the source of the Nile. He says ‘* There is no longer 
heat required for the distillation is said to be 200 deg. centi-| any mystery connected with the Nile, nor any necessity for ex- 
grade, or just one-sixth of that required for coals. The ad- | peditions on that head, unless it is desired to explore the great 
ho any aimed for the gas are, that it does not contain sul- | lake that [have discovered” (the Albert N’yanza). “‘ This can 
phur, burns without any odour, has no effect on paint or| only be done by building a vessel for the purpose on the lake, | 
more illuminating power than coal | shall never undertake another expedition in Africa. For the last 
in the Eure-et-Loire | three years I have not had one day of enjoyment, nothing but 

already availed themselves of the invention, and that the | anxieties, difficulties, fatigue, and fever.” 
farmers are delighted with the pemete es converting the 
easant and hitherto useless 
or money. The invention, if successful, as 





use, into + BRITISH NATION 
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=A ConsTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT.—If Disease has sapped the 
foundations of your life, and is gradually, but surely, carrying 
you to the grave, it is important that you should at once proceed 
to build up and amend your constitution. 
PLANTATION BITTERS 

Are recommended with the greatest confidence for this purpose. 

They quickly and pleasantly relieve the Dyspepsic sufferer, 
cure Languor, Headache, Distress after Eating, Pains in the Side, 
Back, and Stomach, and all other ailments arising from a Stomach 
out of order, and arrest the progress of Chronic Disease. 

They are the most delicious and agreeable tonic ever offered to 
the people. 

Their use requires no change of diet. ‘“ Eat what is before you, 





White to play and mate in 4 moves, 





SoLutTion TO Prosizem No. 870. 


White. Black. asking no questions for your Stomach’s sake.” 

1. RtoQKte 1. K the R (best) Their good effect will be felt from the very first trial. 

2 Q to g R 5, ch | 2. K tks Q or K moves.| Particularly recommended to weak and delicate females, clergy, 
. Bor Q mates, 


men, &c. To be found everywhere. 
Trx, 48D Bz Convinogp. 





The following lively Game was played some few weeks ago at 

Sheffield, between Mr. Bennett (White), one of the most promis- 

members of the Atheneum Club, and Mr. Thorald (Black), 

_ latter gentleman conducting also two other games at the same 
eo: 





THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Sir James Clarke’s 























White. Black, White. Black. CELEBRATED PILLS! 
abi gs Pie [12 Qtogs KK KttoK2 PREPARED PROM d TERRTETOON OF GIR J. 
3 BtoQB4 Kt to B8(a), 13 KttoK Kt6 K Kt tks Kt cian “to” 
iKktwBS Biogee |i Qto KKt8ch KttoK B,eq | ; Fagticen Eebecamaky to the Quem, 
5 Castles Ptogs 15 Otke KKtP Pto K Kt6 n all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pain in the Back 
TPtORRS toKR4 lit RK tks P Kt toK B6 ch( Hysterics, etc., these Pills will effect a cure when all other means 
8 PtksB R P tks P(e) 18 P tks Kt QtksR, ch, and have failed ; and although a powerful remedy, do not contain iron, 
9KttoKtS QKttoK4 mates next | °S!omel, antimony, or any hurtful to the constitution. 
10 Kttks KBP QtoKR5 move. Full directions in the pamphlet around each package, which 

should be carefully preserved. 
(a) K Kt to B 3 is a trifle better here.—(b) The move advocated| For full culars, get a pamphlet, free, of the t. 
by Spdateasn. to which the usual reply is Q to Q Kt3.—(c) Black’s| N.B.—8$1 and 6 postage stamps enclosed to any au’ 
play is far from sound, but the rest of the game is so spirited and will ensure a bottle, ecbtaining over 60 Filla, by return ef mak” 
— bg Ree Bw ann mm = end; burfor| gold by all druggists. 
eS ae JOB MOSES, No. 27 Courtlandt Street, New York 
Sole United States Agent. 








Intense Heat.—The entire Punjub and frontier had been 
suffering from the most terrible heat ever recollected. A letter 
from Mooltan of the 8th of July says:—“ Sand and sunshine, 
pera boy sand, a“ Lr eee —_ pad pol 
every one’s prostrated, and anything like men’ 
Sey hy pS 
great y in appearance , which usu- ry upon you, and should be averted bys 
ally falls to the extent of one or two inches about this period. timely use of the right remedy. Take Ayers 
We have been more fortunate than Bombay in Loe op | any- and cleanse out the disordered humours—parify the 
thing like a cholera epidemic, but we have numerous eaths blood, and let the fluids move on unobstructed in 
from sun-stroke and heat-apoplexy. Fifteen of these casualties | They stimulate the functions of the body into 
bave occurred in H. M.’s 85th Hegiment Capt. Fisher, of the | 84 purify the system pen oe 
Bengal Infantry, Mr. Mackey, ph department, and one fesctions 5 i not relieved, vat o ~ nm the 
railway guard have all died of heat ; some succumbed at once ;| surrounding organs, producing ‘general aggray 
others lingered in a semi-comatose state, with blue extremities | and de: ‘ment. "while te this coadition, take A: ors 
and the spasms and cramps of cholera for days. At the bill|see how directly they restore the natural action 
sanitarium of Sheik Bodeen, near Dera Ishmael Khan, they | and with it the buoyant of health again. 
have had plenty of rain, and at Lahore on the 6th a few | 80 apparent in this trivial and common complaint is 
drops fell; but every one is anxiously reading the signs |™any of the deep seated and dangerous distem 
of the heavens with eyes almost imploring relief. At the | Pursative effect _—_ 


Ayer’s Pills. 


Are you sick, feeble, and complaining? Are you 
out of order, with your system deranged and 

feelings uncomfortable? These symptoms are oftes 
“+ prelude to serious illness. Some fit of sickness 







eumatism, Dropsy, W: 
doses, 





and not Europeans only, natives frequentl sunstroke are Sugar Coated, so that the most sensitive can take 
here. Letters from Lahore reco! several cases of sadden —— they are surely the best purgative medicine 7% 
caused the intense heat. or ., the 
Comptroller of bile Works Accounts, was procesd from AYER’S ACUE CURE, 
Madhapore to Lahore, when a few miles out of the Shr Go uty ent eatle Cae d Siwaians Bom Chills 
station he overtook a wiy along the road,in} and , Remitient Perios- 
which was lying a Mr. , supervisor of roads, and,sad| cal Headache or Bili ; indeed 
to relate, quite dead The major at once had the corpse taken} for the whole class 9 derangt- 
into Madhapore, w the deceased’s family resides. The| ‘ment, caused by the malaria of miasmatic countries. 
unfortunate gabe ye bom be ee og | Mr.! This remedy has Chills 
Williams, the aster of Umritsur, and a ughes, and Fever, and it has great medi- 
merchant, of had also died of apoplexy cines, that it subdues the complaint wi petiest, 
gen were in excellent health up to the moment of their | It contains no quinine or other deleterious a he 
being attacked. A letter from Lahore of the 10th of July, a 
however, says that the intense heat had at yee Ae easertions = 
lite, owing to several refreshing showers fallen, J.C. AYER & Co, and sold b7 
though after the months of drought which hed been ex-| ll Drageists and Dealers in Medicine ovenywhere,” 





|. vse 





Vou. 
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